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Ask Yourself Another 


; Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 
tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up 


the answers on page 38 and give yourself 10 points for each correct one. Total pos- 
sible score, 100. What’s your score this week? 


X roe ses polished off his debate with Henry Onstott by declaring 
p. 21-E) 
(1) that ants, being plowmen, are more useful than bees; (2) that a bee 
in the bonnet is worth two ants in the britches; (3) that he was a can- 
didate for the Legislature; (4) that ants ain’t agin bees and together 
they are very useful. 


. One of Hitler’s latest steps to keep Germany on a war-time basis was 
(p. 13-S) 
(1) the goose step; (2) an order that no S.A. should ever be seen without 
his brown shirt; (3) replacement of Dr. Goebbels by Walther Funk; 
(4) an order that all males shall continue military training with the 
S.A. after finishing army service. 


. When the blizzard finally stopped, David and Mary discovered that 
(p. 11) 
(1) the horses were safe, after drifting past the shack; (2) their up- 
turned wagon was right on the doorstep of the shack; (3) their hands 
and noses were frozen; (4) Mary had lost her hoops and David’s watch 
had frozen. 


. “I hold with Professor Schuman,” bellowed Admiral C. Dogg in his best 
quarter-deck style, “The U. S. should fight fire with fire by (p. 13) 

(1) making Bund members walk the plank; (2) using against the Fas- 
cists some of their own weapons; (3) doubling the Navy and the air force; 
(4) declaring war on Franco. 

. When Amy Lowell stopped at a hotel, her friends vowed that (p. 27-E) 
(1) all the mirrors had to be covered with black and the clocks stopped; 
(2) she ordered reservations for her cat and dog; (3) she always entered 
the lobby with her umbrella opened; (4) she ordered a dozen boxes of 
cigars. 

. If you can see a trend before it slaps you in the face, you know that gov- 
ernment and business are (p. 18-S) 

(1) not on speaking terms; (2) drifting farther and farther apart; (3) 
willy-nilly cooperating ever more closely; (4) about to go off the gold 
standard: 

. Before we go off the deep end, let me tell you the greatest American mer- 

maids are: (p. 32) 
(1) Katherine Rawls Thompson, Gloria Callan and Helene Rdins; (2) 
Franziska Gaal, Shirley Temple, and Helen Westley; (3) Kay Stammers, 
Alice Marble and Angna Enters; (4) Gertrude Ederle, Marion Anderson 
and Ethel Waters. 

. Toa Martian, the U.A.W. brawl may look like a tempest in a teapot, but 
everyone knows this union ranks in size in the C.I.O. (p. 9) 
(1) seventh; (2) first; (3) second; (4) tenth; (5) fourth. 

. “Oh, Grandmother,” giggled Elsie, “I’ve just been looking at your 
daguerreotype.” By that she meant her grandmother’s (p. 6) 

(1) shoulder shawl; (2) foot-warmer: (3) petticoat with hoops; (4) cro- 
cheted chair tidy; (5) photograph on metal. 

. In one of Lincoln’s speeches, he said that “whenever the people shall 
grow weary of the existing government, they can (p. 20-S) 

(1) amend the constitution or overthrow it; (2) go back to where they 
came from: (3) be silent, with malice toward some; (4) secure to each 
laborer the whole product of his labor.” 
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TheAmerican HighSchol Weekly 


A National Magazine of Contemporary 
Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 
in High School Classes in English. History, 
and Other Subjects. 
Published in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
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contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full weekly contents. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 


Puppy Love—Sequel 


In the Readers’ Forum of January 21 
appeared a letter signed “Anne” which 
asked some fair questions about per- 
sonal problems. “I’m puzzled,” says 
Anne, “about whether a girl my age 
(I’m 16) should go steady with one 
boy, and whether it’s possible for high 
school age people to have a real love, 
or are high school affairs just puppy 
love?” 

The editors of Scholastic promised in 
last week’s editorial to make a sincere 
effort to answer this and other ques- 
tions on personal problems, provided 
the students keep their questions sensi- 
ble and of general interest. This is our 
answer to Anne: 

There’s nothing wrong with puppies. 
They make the home a far more charm- 
ing and amusing place. In the course of 
time, when they’re well “house-bro- 
ken,” they grow up into Great Danes, 
collies, setters, and wire-haired terriers 
which are notable for their faithful- 
ness, responsibility and friendliness. In 





the meantime, however, they are quite 
likely to make a nuisance of themselves 
chewing up the rugs, scratching the 
furniture, barking at the moon, and 
getting into fights with the neighbors’ 
dogs. 


To lay off Aesop’s Fables, we 
wouldn’t go so far as to say that 16- 
year-old boys and girls are not capable 
of deep and abiding love. We have 
known some couples who came up 
through a childhood friendship, be- 
tween congenial families, went to 
school and college together with grow- 
ing respect and intimacy, and eventu- 
ally married happily and permanently 
without ever having thought seriously 
of other possible partners. But we do 
think this is an extremely exceptional 
situation, and not necessarily one to be 
desired or envied. 

When young people are ready for 
love with a capital L is a highly varia- 
ble stage, dependent on numerous fac- 
tors—country and climate, home back- 
ground, mental balance, physical 
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health, breadth of experience, eco- 
nomic security, and many other things. 
In our modern high-speed civilization, 
it is safe to say that physical maturity 
usually arrives long before emotional 
maturity (see the tests in our PQ pam- 
phlet), and before most young men are 
vocationally established and capable of 
supporting a wife, let alone a family. 
The educational process for profes- 
sional or business. success today often 
requires the full concentration of 
thought and energies for a long time 
before love and marriage can be seri- 
ously considered. Therefore there ex- 
ists for most young people a period of 
from three to ten years after adoles- 
cence in which adult yearnings are 
fighting with hard facts. This is no easy 
problem, and not one on which we have 
a glib solution to offer. 

But broadly speaking, we think that 
high school is a time when boys and 
girls should be meeting and learning 
to know a lot of different kinds of peo- 
ple of both sexes. They need to find 
out by experience how to measure and 
judge the personal characteristics, the 
dispositions, and the deep underlying 
interests of men and women. These are 
the qualities which all authorities be- 
lieve are of the utmost importance in 
determining the success or failure of 
marriage. They are qualities, also, 
which are not at all easy to perceive 
in a hurry. Young people cannot learn 
these things by tying themselves up too 
early or exclusively to one partner. 
They may enjoy and even strongly pre- 
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CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. « 


IS TO SILVER — SO IS 
“HIGGINS” to DRAWINGINKS... 


Higgins American Drawing Inks have that “Sterling” quality 
in every drop which, for over half a century, has made 
them the first choice of designers, architects, engineers 

and artists. Wherever plans, shop drawings, designs or 
line work for reproduction are made, Higgins American 
India Ink gives that unchanging jet-black needed for 
clarity in the blue-print and for permanency in the 


In addition to the waterproof and soluble blacks, 
Higgins American Drawing Inks come in 17 lucid 
waterproof colors, white and neutral tint. Specify 

Higgins on your next order — and ask your dealer 

for one of the new Higgins Color Wheels showing 

Higgins Inks actually applied on drawing paper. 

Send to us, today, for your free copy of the new 
and interesting edition of Higgins Techniques. 
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271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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fer the companionship of certain boy 
or girl friends. And yet, if they are 
wise, they will not close the door to 
others at this stage of development. 
_ “Steadies” at sixteen are likely to 
find themselves in frequent upsets and 
spurts of jealousy. They may even be- 
come involved in tragedies that will 
overshadow their whole lives. And 
they are cutting themselves off from a 
lot of fun and broader experiences. So, 
we suggest, wait a while. There may be 
another and perhaps more attractive 
person around the corner. 
—The Editors 


Polls and Editorials 
Dear Forum: 

Lots of success to you in carrying out 
your program in the coming 1939 is- 
sues. I am very anxious to obtain the 
results of your recent questionnaire. 
I am very curious to find out what the 
majority ef high school boys like in 
the typical American high school girl. 

In a recent issue your editorial, “Al- 
most Like Getting Married,” influenced 
me greatly. The average citizen feels 
that voting is a matter of fact. He does 
not realize what a splendid form of 
government ‘he has in the United 
States. Too often people are prone to 
criticize. If every person would take 
pride in his citizenship, he would cast 
his vote on election day. He would be 
less likely to criticize his own work. 

If only every person had the chance 
to read your editorial, I am convinced 
that there would be a broader under- 
standing of our voting privilege. 

AnnaBelle Lovelace 
Beech Grove (Ind.) High School 

(By now you’ve probably found the 
results of Student Opinion Poll No. II 
on page 30 of this issue. For your praise 
of the editorial “Almost Like Getting 
Married” we take a bow.—Ed.) 


Short Stories 
Dear Forum: 


A committee of a Senior English 
Class of Coatesville High School has 
thoroughly studied the two short sto- 
ries found in the issues of Scholastic 
for December 17 and January 14. 

The story entitled “Without Words,” 
by Elliott Merrick, proved to be the 
more outstanding, while the story 
“Plum Pudding and Mince Pie,” by 
Alice Duer Miller, ran a close second. 

A few of the reasons why we pre- 
ferred the first one are: 

1. We thought the story was appro- 
priate to the time of the year. 

2. The title fitted the story perfectly. 

3. The names of the characters suit- 
ed the people they portrayed. 

4. The novelty of the setting was ap- 
pealing and fitted the type of story ex- 
actly. 

5. It has proved just as popular as 
the “Boy Dates Girl” column. May we 
have more like these, thus making 
Scholastic everything we desire it 
to be? 

Ann Cunningham, Chairman 
The Committee of a Senior English Class 
Coatesville (Pa.) High School 
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(Your literary editor spends much 
time and thought selecting the short 
stories that go into Scholastic; is de- 
lighted to hear from readers whenever 
any special story pleases. Also she wel- 
comes letters telling what stories you 
don’t think much of, and why. She’s 
also open to suggestions as to what au- 
thors you’d like to meet in Scholastic. 
Stories printed here have to pass rig- 
orous tests. They must not only have a 
certain value in reflecting our life and 
times, but must be the very best of 
their kind.—Ed.) 


In this corner...” 


Dear Editor: 


Here’s a champion for Latin! Iam a 
senior, and I have had four years of it, 
elementary, Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil. 
To be honest, if this question had been 
propounded at any time in the last 
three years I would not have been so 
quick to jump for an answer. In fact 
I would have felt as Fred Jackson does, 
that it was just a waste of time, but 
now—! I have just discovered what a 
thrill (that wasn’t a slip, I meant thrill) 


it is to be able to read the Aenead in. 


the original Latin. 

Now, step by step: You go to high 
school to get a well-rounded education, 
to become as cultured as that educa- 
tion can make you. Since most authori- 
ties agree that literature is the most 
important subject in the high school 
curriculum, you take the classics in 
the English language as a matter of 
course. I feel that literature in the 
Latin language is as important to our 
objective as literature in the English 
language. 

I hope I have convinced Fred Jack- 
son that the study of Latin in high 
school is warranted. And I hope fur- 
ther that someone will convince me 
that geometry is something besides just 
one more credit. 

Mary McIntyre 
Visitation High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 


Fred Jackson, in his letter, says that 
Latin is a non-essential in the high 
school curriculum. I object! Latin is 
the basic language on which are found- 
ed the romance languages, and a great 
deal of English. One who has studied 
Latin will find he is more easily adapt- 
ed to the study of romance languages 
than the unfortunate being who has 
not let himself become involved in 
Latin. I know from experience... . 
Another reason for taking Latin is that 
it is a never-failing aid in the develop- 
ment of a wide vocabulary. 

Jane Arrowsmith 
Westport High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


(Are girls the only champions of 
Latin? How about the boys?—Ed.) 


The Great Gay Head Controversy 
Following are excerpts from five let- 
ters from students at the Wm. M. Stew- 
art High School, Salt Lake City, Utah: 
I have had a picture of Gay Head in 


my mind from the first. He is about 45, 
having an important position as a high 
school psychologist. . . . He has two 
children of his own and a sweet, old 
grandmother living with them as a 
chaperon and companion for the 
girls. ... 
Peggy Budd 


Undoubtedly Gay Head belongs to 
the fair sex. She has learned of the 
nature of boys through her experi- 
ences. Perhaps she had a brother older 
by which she could learn the home life 
of a boy. Her experiences with her 
own boy friends would have taught 
her the outside life. Now she might 
have a boy of her own wherein she 
learns of today’s differences. .. . 

Eleanor Norton 


It seems to me Gay Head is happily 
married and has two children, a son 
seventeen and a daughter eighteen. He 
and his son are great companions and 
his wife and daughter are the same. 
From his own observations and the lit- 
tle his wife tells him, he is an authority 
on the weaker sex. Gay Head was sev- 
enteen himself once. The times have 
changed, but he still remembers his 
troubles. ... 

Jane Bracken 


I do believe Gay Head is a man. He 
must be a man to know so much about 
the human nature of men and boys. He 
may have a daughter because his in- 
formation of girls is most convinc- 
oe 

Erna Persch 


Surely no one can believe Gay Head 
to be a man. .. . Would a man ever 
think of the feminine trick of turning 
back the clock to hurry a girl up? 
Would a man mention a boy’s running 
down the stairs dragging a clean shirt 
behind him? 

Bill Rank 


All-American Justice 
Gentlemen: 


Proud is Michigan because her Ralph 
Heikkenen was chosen best of all right 
guards by all selectors of All-Ameri- 
can squads. 

Shared with Beinor, O’Brien and 
Goldberg was the distinction of uni- 
versal choice. 

Alone of all these Heikkenen did not 
get two-paragraph mention in Scho- 
lastic’s story. 

Maxim of this writer’s school paper 
make-up is this: Cut details; don’t cut 
names. 

Finnish in origin, the name is pro- 
nounced HAY-ken-en by native Fin- 
nish miners in Michigan’s Copper 
Country. 

Clyde B. Marsh 
Detroit, Michigan 


(All honor to the great Finn, Heik- 
kenen. Scholastic had no intention to 
discriminate against him, pleads only 
lack of space, and the unfortunate hab- 
it of sports writers to emphasize the 
“colorful” backfield, not the hard- 
plugging linesmen. But note well: we 
did cut details, not names.—Ed.) 
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Amerieans All 
An Editorial 


‘ ,' YE WERE walking 

down a cfowded 

city street. There 

was a tangled intersection 

where elevated trains rum- 

bled overhead, drowning 

out feebler street noises, and 

a thousand taxis were 

charging right and left, 

while the poor pedestrian 

took his well-known 

chances to be either quick 

or dead. From the curb we saw a man start crossing, 

his eyes on the changing traffic light up on the “el” 

pillar, apparently oblivious to the lines of moving 

cars. From behind him a taxi careened sharply 

around the corner, racing to make the light. A slen- 

der young girl beside him had her eyes open. “Look 

out” she cried, and jumped to seize his arm. The man 

pulled back abruptly as the taxi brushed by him 

with only an inch to spare. By this time we had 

wormed our way up behind them. The man turned 

to the girl, lifted his hat, and said, “Thank you; that 
was a close shz.ve.” 

It was all over in a second, but as we went on we 
had a warmer feeling. We were bursting with pride 
in the human race. For the girl was a Negro girl. 
And the man was a well-dressed elderly white man. 
Both of them had acted with the best instincts of 
gentlemen and gentlewomen—naturally, courteous- 
ly, and with presence of mind. 

We thought of this again a few days later when 
we read of a public meeting held under the auspices 
of the New York Board of Education to consider a 
resolution to prohibit “controversial meetings” in 
public schools. A well-known woman member of the 
board was presiding. More than ninety persons who 
had come to speak on the resolution, the majority to 
protest against its passage as an unwarranted curb 
on freedom of speech and of assemblage, were given 
a chance to be heard. But against great odds. Many 
of them were hissed and drowned out by roars from 
the galleries. A distinguished clergyman attempted 
to speak. “Stop him!” “Shut up, you Communist!” 
and “Where’s your tolerance, Madame Chairman, 
when you let him make a statement like that?” were 
some of the cries heard above the tumult, 


We weren’t so proud of the human race that day. 
Of the issues involved we shall not speak—except 
one. Free public discussion is the only genuine, 
American way of resolving our differences in a dem- 
ocratic republic. And when people, moved by con- 
flicting emotions, gather to discuss an important 
public question, they owe it to themselves as well 
as to the spirit and the Constitution of their coun- 
try, to listen to all sides with equal attention and 
courtesy. 

Not long ago the Board of Education of New York 
City adopted a policy of promoting school assem- 
blies and general instruction “leading to racial and 
religious tolerance and understanding.” We join 
with Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in commending this action. 

Tolerance, however, like courage, modesty, and 
good sportsmanship, is a virtue which is not easily 
taught by lectures or textbooks. It is learned by 
unconscious absorption, from the examples of 
others, in the home, the classroom, the athletic field, 
the streets, the store and the office. Every one of us, 
therefore, has as great a responsibility for its spread 
as the teacher or the school administrator, by our 
every-day actions. People are intolerant of those 
they do not know or understand well, and who they 
think are widely different from themselves in skin- 
color, appearance, religious creed, occupation, or way 
of living. The more we know of others, the more 
likely we are to find underlying human traits simi- 
lar to our own. If we treat them with courtesy, de- 
cency, and ordinary kindness, it is human nature to 
respond with equal good will. Exceptions to this rule 
are plentiful, but it is a good starting point for daily 
conduct. 

This week we are celebrating the birthday of a . 
great President—a man who in his own character 
and policies exemplified perhaps more fully than. 
any other American the value and the glory of tol- 
erance. He gathered into his great heart the white 
man and the black, the North and the South, the rich 
and the poor, the Catholic, the Protestant, and the 
Jew—Americans all! And if Lincoln could speak 
today, he would feel most honored if we Americans 
of the Twentieth Century patterned our lives on his 
words: “With malice toward none, with charity for 
all.” 





This “ambrotype,” made on a glass pos- 
itive, is typical of the Victorian era. It 
was taken in 1860. All “parlors” of that 
period had at least one of these portraits. 


D. O. Hill of Glasgow, early photogra- 
pher, made portraits like this in 1845. 
Their quality has hardly been surpassed. 


BJ fay 
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URING the “album” era every home 
displayed photographs of all the 
relatives. Most of them were “da- 
guerreotypes,”’ taken on metal plates and 
often tinted. They were named tor the 
French inventor of modern photography, 
Louis Daguerre, whose process was made 
known to the world in January, 1839. 
Hundreds of photographers later im- 
proved the Daguerre invention. Each 
improvement cut down the time of ex- 
posure. By 1900 gelatin films needed 
only 1/1000 second exposure. 

In spite of great difficulties, the ear- 
liest photographers got results which 
compare well with the best modern pho- 
tography. The first great American pho- 
tographer was Mathew B. Brady, who 
took pictures of every American presi- 
dent from John Q. Adams to McKinley. 
One of. his famous portraits of Lincoln 
appears on page 20-S. His Civil War pic- 
tures are now the property of the United 
States Government. 


Below: During the Civil War, Mathew B. 
Brady followed the Union armies and 
made 2,000 pictures, often under fire, 
with this photographic wagon-darkroom. 


Harris and Ewing 
News photographer George W. Harris 
celebrated the centenary in Washington, 
placing a wreath at Daguerre’s statue. 


Below: This is the earliest photograph ever taken, a still life by Daguerre (1837). 
He had to expose a thin silvered copper plate to bright sunlight for 30 minutes. 
Four of the photos on this page are used by courtesy of Museum of Modern Art, N. Y. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Barcelona Falls to Franco; 


Italy, Germany Hail Victory 





Squeezed off into the last small 
triangle of northeast Catalonia by 
General Franco’s capture of Barce- 
lona, shattered Loyalist armies tried 
last week to reorganize their de- 
fenses. Meanwhile, evidence accu- 
mulated to emphasize that the Span- 
ish Civil War is a ‘Little World 
War.” Celebrating the capture of 
Barcelona, Mussolini told cheering 
Italians in Rome that “Italy will go 
on conquering.”’ The crowd guessed 
that the next move would be against 
France and roared: ‘‘We want Tuni- 
sia! On to Paris!’ German news- 


papers also hailed the success of 


General Franco, while British and 
French statesmen nervously de- 
clared they would take “necessary 
steps” in case Italian and German 
forces failed to leave Spain follow- 
ing a Rebel victory. 

When the Spanish Civil War be- 
gan in July, 1936, Britain and France 
sought to prevent a spread of this 
conflict to the rest of Europe by set- 
ting up a “Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee’’ in London. But Germany 
and Italy. claiming that Russia 
planned to set up a Communist State 
in Spain, rushed more aid to General 
Franco as the war continued. Britain 
and France refused to change their 
policy despite evidence that Italian 
and German intervention in Spain 

» threatened British and French trade 
/Toutes and possessions in the Medi- 
Sterranean Sea. Liberal and labor 
Morces in Britain and France insisted 
at the Spanish Loyalist Govern- 
ment had been elected by the people 
"in 1936, and that the refusal to aid 
it merely strengthened the hands of 
P the anti-democratic Fascist dictators 
fof Europe. But Prime Minister 
‘Chamberlain of Britain pushed his 
Program of preserving peace by 
Meaching an “understanding” with 
ermany and Italy, and the French 
followed his lead. Czecho-Slovakia 
Was sacrificed by the British-French 
appeasement” policy, and then 
Britain made a treaty of friendship 
With Italy in spite of Mussolini’s 
Meclaration that he would not get 

t of Spain until Franco won. Now, 
that Franco’s forces have smashed 
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Catalonian resistance and need only 
to wipe out Loyalist forces in the 
Madrid-Valencia zone to end the 
Civil War, the British and French 
leaders wonder if Mussolini will get 
out. Word of Italian and German 
naval and air bases in Spanish ter- 
ritory has worried the French. They 
are afraid Italy will use these bases 
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for a drive against France’s colonial 
possessions in Africa. The mobiliza- 
tion of 60,000 more Italian troops 
adds to French fears. And both 
Britain and France hear disquieting 
talk of harsh Gerrnan-Italian de- 
mands, which may well produce an- 
other crisis in March similar to the 
Czech-German affair of September. 
It is said German financial troubles 
may send Hitler on another “‘adven- 
ture.” (See page 13-S.) 

As a warning against future ag- 
gression by Hitler, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
one of Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain’s Cabinet offcers, declared re- 
cently that Britain was “invincible”’ 
and any “blind and foolish people”’ 
will find it out if they start trouble. 
Back of this talk, Britain is fever- 
ishly preparing for trouble. It pro- 
poses to reinforce homes and build- 
ings against air raids, is advising 





people to store food, and the produc- 
tion of arms and munitions is being 
speeded up rapidly. 

Following the occupation of Bar- 
celona, General Franco’s officers 
prepared to try Loyalist officials at 
a military court. British, French and 
American leaders have asked Fran- 
co not to execute Loyalist soldiers 
and officials, and warned that such 
a step would arouse world-wide op- 
position to his Government. After 
months of tension and shattering air 
raids — Barcelona was the most- 
bombed city in Spain—the inhabi- 
tants seemed to be glad that it was 
all over. They eagerly awaited food 
trucks and mingled with the victo- 
rious Rebel troops. General Franco 
prepared to move his capital from 
Burgos to Barcelona for the dura- 
tion of the Civil War. He estimates 
that 17,000,000 persons now are in 
territory controlled by the Rebel 
Government, and only 6,000,000 re- 
main in Loyalist Spain. The fall of 
Barcelona deprives the Loyalists of 
their main source of supplies. 

While Britain and France were 
deciding to withhold aid from the 
Loyalists the question of Loyalist 
aid was hotly debated in the United 
States. Liberal and labor forces ral- 
lied to persuade Congress or the 
President to repeal the Neutrality 
Resolution which prohibits the ship- 
ment of arms to either side in the 
Civil War. They pointed out that 
recent public opinion polls showed 
that 51 per cent of the people: fa- 
vored the Loyalists, 16 per cent the 
Rebels, and recalled the President’s 
recent foreign affairs message to 
Congress urging revision of the Neu- 
trality Act in order to prevent aid to 
aggressor nations. Former Republi- 
ean Secretary of State Henry L. 
Stimson joined the demand for re- 
peal of the Neutrality Resolution. 

But “isolationists,’” who felt that 
the United States ran the risk of war 
with Germany and Italy if it re- 
pealed the resolution, and many 
Roman Catholic leaders, who ac- 
cused the Loyalists of being anti- 
religious, fought any change in the 
existing law. Father Charles Cough- 
lin, Detroit radio priest, joined the 
fight for the Neutrality Resolution, 
and his followers flooded Congress 
and the White House with telegrams. 


(See Behind the Headlines, p. 15-S, 
for foreign policy background.) 








German, Italian Trade Gain 
In Mexico Disturbs U. S. 


Members of Congress have ex- 
pressed worry recently over reported 
Italian and German trade gains in 
Mexico, and are wondering if the 
United States’ “Good Neighbor’’ pol- 
icy toward that nation will 





United States halt its purchases of 
Mexican silver also run into the fact 
that most of Mexico’s silver mines are 
owned by Americans, and such a 
blow would not hurt Mexico alone. 
Trouble with Mexico also weakens 
our “Good Neighbor” policy in other 
Latin American nations. 





fail. 

American good will has 
been strained severely by the 
program of President Carde- 
nas of Mexico. Cardenas pro- 
poses to give landless farmers 
land of their own, and force 
industries to pay their work- 
ers better wages. This has re- 
sulted in the seizure of for- 
eign-owned farming lands 
and industries. Last March, 
when British and American 
oil companies refused to obey 
a Government order to in- 
crease their workers’ wages, 
Mexican officials seized their 
oil lands. President Cardenas 
met British and American 
protests with an offer to pay 
for these properties over a 
period of years. But when 
Mexico tried to sell oil in Brit- 
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ain and the United States it 
met a firm boycott. Forced to 
turn elsewhere, Mexico then 
began “bartering” oil for German 
and Italian products. Full accounts 
of Mexico’s trade deals, sent to the 
N. Y. Times by Correspondent Frank 
Kluckhohn, angered Government of- 
ficials and Kluckhohn was ordered to 
leave the country in twenty-four 
hours. Previously, Kluckhohn had 
served as a Times writer in Rebel 
Spain, and was forced to leave after 
he sent the first reports of Italian aid 
to General Franco. The same plane 
that carried Kluckhohn out of 
Mexico also carried General Juan F. 
Azcarate, Mexican Minister to Ger- 
many, and Azcarate’s sudden de- 
parture for Germany was said to 
indicate closer Mexican-German re- 
lations in the future. 

Despite violent protests against 
Mexican policy, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull has moved cautiously. 
He has sympathized with President 
Cardenas’ efforts to improve the lot 
of his poverty-stricken nation, but 
still insists that arrangements be 
made to pay for American land that 
has been seized. The Secretary op- 
poses suggestions that the United 
States put further pressure on Mex- 
ico, however, because he fears that a 
weakening of President Cardenas’ 
position merely will give Germany 
and Italy a chance to stir up a fascist 
revolt. If this happened, America 
would have a “Spain” next door to 
contend with. Suggestions that the 
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APPEASEMENT: CHAPTER 2 


Nazis Reported Financing 
Irish Republican Terror 


While Britain tries to keep both 
eyes on Europe’s sword-rattling dic- 
tators, trouble in her own “back- 
yard” threatens to divide her atten- 
tion. During the World War, German 
agents sought to stir up revolts 
against Britain in Ireland. This 1916 
rebellion failed, but in 1919 the Irish 
Republican Army began its cam- 
paign of terrorism which finally end- 
ed in the creation of an Irish Free 
State in Southern Ireland in 1922, 
while six counties of North Ireland 
(Ulster) remained loyal to Britain. 

Although Southern Ireland, called 
Eire, now is an independent State 
under Premier Eamon de Valera, 
members of the outlawed Irish Re- 
publican Army have kept up their 
campaign to unite Northern and 
Southern Ireland. A fortnight ago 
the I.R.A. warned Britain to get out 
of Ulster, and followed up with a se- 
ries of bomb explosions that killed 
two people in England. Police claim 
to have uncovered evidence that this 
outbreak, like the 1916 revolt, was 
aided by Nazi German money. 

Premier de Valera hopes to unite 
all Ireland peacefully but may push 
his demands now on the grounds that 
Britain’s fear of Nazi Germany is 
Ireland’s opportunity. 





Six Provinces of Chile 
Devastated by Earthquake 

Reports of a destructive earth. 
quake in Chile remind us once again 
that the planet on which we live is 
still undergoing changes. This 
“stretching” and “quivering” of the 
earth’s crust pushes up new moun- 
tains and creates deep holes in the 
ocean’s floor. And when the “quiv- 
ering” becomes violent whole cities 
are laid to waste. Most of these 
earthquake shocks are so light that 
they can be detected only by seismo- 
graphs which record the slightest 
tremor of the earth’s crust. About 
9,000 earthquakes are recorded in a 
year, but most of them are so slight 
that they are not noticed. 

Chile, the “shoestring” - shaped 
republic stretching 2,600 miles along 
the west coast of South America, is 
located in one of the earth’s two 
main earthquake zones. 

An area 900 miles long, more than 
a third of the total length of Chile, 
felt the force of last week’s earth- 
quake, which is the worst in the his- 
tory of the nation. 
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Shaded area shows where earthquake 
killed nearly 30,000, and destroyed 
over $50,000,009 in property in Chile. 
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Martin, Auto Union Leader, 
Declares War on Lewis and CIO 





John L. Lewis’ CIO (Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations), which split 
from the American Federation of 
Labor and formed a permanent rival 
labor body, now faces a serious split 
in its own ranks. Homer Martin, 
president of the United Automo- 
bile Workers of America, has an- 
nounced his resignation from the 
CIO’s executive board, and openly 
declared war on Lewis. 





power they may call “outlaw” strikes 
without the sanction of the U.A.W. 
international officers, and thereby 
hurt the union’s reputation for keep- 
ing its word with employers. Oppo- 
nents reply that if international offi- 
cers have too much power they can 
ignore local unions and run union af- 
fairs as they wish even though a ma- 
jority may oppose them. In short, the 


Congress ‘Asked to Increase 
Medical, Old-Age Assistance 


President Roosevelt has followed 
up his messages to Congress on in- 
creased national defense, with sev- 
eral recommendations for defense 
against the ravages of disease, old 
age, and unemployment. 

Submitting a report on the na- 
tion’s health prepared by his Inter- 
departmental Committee to Coordi- 
nate Health and Welfare Activities, 
the President asked Congress to 
“give careful study” to the Commit- 
tee’s plans. They call for cooperation 
between the Federal and State gov- 

ernments in a medical-aid 








Philip Murray and Sidney 
Hillman, CIO vice presi- 
dents who patched up one 
quarrel between Martin 
and his foes last year, re- 
torted that ‘Martin cannot 
resign because he no long- 
er is a member,” since he 
has been removed from the 
presidency by members of 
the U.A.W. executive board. 

The U.A.W. has 400,000 
members and is the strong- 
est union in the CIO, with 
the exception of the United 
Mine Workers — Lewis’ 
own union. Martin claims 
that Richard Frankensteen 
and other members of the 
U.A.W. executive board are 
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program that may cost 
$850,000,000 a year after 
ten years. He conceded that 
the expenditures proposed 
were heavy, but argued 
that they would be a sound 
investment. The President 
suggested that the states 
finance their programs by 
taxes and insurance contri- 
butions from wage - earn- 
ers. The Federal Govern- 
ment would then make 
grants to aid the state pro- 
grams. (See Schol., Dec. 3, 
1938, p. 5, for pro and con 
discussion of public health 
and medical care pro- 
grams.) Senator Wagner of 
New York, author of the 
Social Security Act, will 
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controlled by the Commu- 
nist party, while Franken- 
steen’s followers say Mar- 
tin is trying to be a “dictator,” and 
also sought to make a secret agree- 
ment with the Ford Motor Com- 
pany without consulting other union 
officials. Observers believe, however, 
that these charges are not the real 
reason for the U.A.W. struggle. Fhey 
say it boils down to a fight for cen- 
tralized control versus local union 
authority. 

To explain: The U.A.W. is an in- 
ternational union — it has members 
in Canada as well as the United 
States—and is controlled by an in- 
ternational president and an execu- 
tive board. Below these officials are 
the presidents of the local unions 
in the different automobile 
plants. Martin asserts that the 
international president and 
his closest advisors should 
have full power to deal with 
employers and call strikes 
when necessary. His oppo- 
nents argue that local unions 
should have more authority 
so that the U.A.W. will be 
more democratic and respon- 
sive to the wishes of union 
members. Martin replies that 
if local unions have too much 
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Left to right: 
Medical Association; Josephine Roche, chairman, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Health; and Dr. Thomas Parran, 
U. S. Surgeon General, after submitting health report. 


Thomas in the Detre¢ 


IS THERE A DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE? 


problem of running a labor union is 
similar to the problem of running the 
United States Government. Voters 
elect officials and law-makers, and 
give them authority to run the Gov- 
ernment. But these officials can be 
defeated if the voters feel that they 
are not deing a good job. How can 
labor unions build up strong organi- 
zations led by officials who are pow- 
erful enough to deal with employers, 
but not so powerful as to ignore the 
wishes of their union members? 

Martin has called a U.A.W. con- 
vention for March 5, and anti-Martin 
forces will meet on March 27 to op- 
pose his bid for control. 
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Dr. Irvin Abell, President, American 


rit News 


present a bill to carry out 
the President’s proposals. 

Previously, the President asked 
Congress to consider revisions of the 
Social Security Act of 1935, which 
provides a system of insurance 
against unemployment and old age 
insecurity. He recommended the ex- 
tension of old-age pensions to 6,000,- 
000 more Americans—seamen, farm 
laborers, domestic servants — not 
now included in the 42,000,000 per- 
sons covered by the existing law. He 
also approved the Social Security 
Board’s recommendations that old- 
age benefits begin in 1940 instead of 
1942, and that benefits in early years 
be increased. At present the Federal 
Government matches state payments 
to persons already 65 on a 50- 
50 basis up to $30 a month, but 
some states pay as little as 
$4.18 monthly. 

The President’s suggestions 
to increase Social Security 
benefits were seen as an effort 
to head off demands for larger 
old-age pensions by such 
groups as the Townsend $200 
a month plan, and California’s 
“$30 Every Thursday” pro- 
posal which showed renewed 
power in the 1938 elections. 
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Senate Upholds House Cut 
In WPA Appropriation 


By a margin of one vote (47-46), 
economy forces in the Senate last 
week upheld the House cut in the re- 
lief fund requested by President 
Roosevelt. But in voting $725,000,000 
instead of the $875,000,000, the Sen- 
ate compromised with relief forces 
who said the cut would cause wide- 
spread suffering. It amended 





planes. It was also hinted that the 
Guam move might serve, as in 1922, 
for a conference with Japan on 
American rights in the Far East. Ad- 
miral Arthur J. Hepburn, chairman 
of a naval board that recommended 
the increase in naval bases, told the 
House Naval Affairs Committee that 
the Guam base would be important 
if the United States intends to de- 
fend the Philippine Islands. 





the relief bill so that no more 
than 5 per cent of the 3,000,- 
000 reJiefers can be dismissed 
before April 1, and will allow 
the President to ask for more 
money if it is needed before 
June 30. The relief bill now 
has gone back to the House for 
approval or rejection of Sen- 
ate changes. For procedure in 
ironing out differences in bills 
between House and Senate, 
see Congress at Work. 


Guam May Be Used 
To Bargain with Japan 


In 1922 a United States 
threat to fortify Guam, an 
island only 1500 miles from 
Japan, helped win that na- 
tion’s approval of the Wash- 
ington Treaty. This Treaty 
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bound both nations to con- 
struct no new fortifications on 
Pacific Islands, and also limit- 
ed the size of Japan’s navy. 
But since 1931 Japan has extended 
her influence in the Far East, has de- 
nounced the Washington Treaty, and 
proposes to close the “open door”’ of 
China to Western businessmen. 

Last week, France joined the 
United States and Britain in protest- 
ing against the slamming of the 
“open door,’ and American naval 
officers presented plans to prop that 
“door” open with the Island of Guam. 
The plans called for a score of new 
naval bases to protect both the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts from at- 
tack, and asked for the fortification 
of Guam. Japanese naval officers said 
the Guam move was nothing but an 
advance base for an attack on Japan, 
and Japanese newspapers warned 
the United States not to interfere 
with affairs in the Far East. Several 
U. S. Congressmen argued that the 
Guam base would cause trouble with 
Japan, and some defense experts pro- 
tested that it extended America’s Pa- 
cific defense line 3,300 miles west of 
Hawaii, which is our best outpost. 
President Roosevelt calmed critics 
down by saying that Congress was 
asked only to spend $5,000,000 at 
present dredging the harbor of Apra, 
and making the island suitable for 
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FOOT IN THE DOOR 


House Is Asked to Impeach 
First Woman Cabinet Officer 


Representative J. Parnell Thomas 
(Rep.) of New Jersey has introduced 
a resolution demanding the impeach- 
ment of Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins, first woman Cabinet officer. 
Commissioner of Immigration James 
Houghteling, and Gerard D. Reilly, 
Department of Labor lawyer, also 
are accused, along with the Secre- 
tary. of “coddling radical aliens” and 
refusing to deport Harry Bridges, 
West Coast longshoremen union 
leader. 

The Thomas resolution has been 
referred to the House Judiciary 
Committee. If the Committee ap- 
proves it, the House will then be 
asked to vote the impeachment of 
these officials, and they will be tried 
by the United States Senate. This is 
the first attempt to impeach a Cabi- 
net officer since 1876, when Secre- 
tary of War Belknap resigned after 
the House started to impeach him 
for accepting bribes. 

Immigration laws provide that 
aliens (non-citizens) who advocate 
the overthrow of the Government by 
force, or belong to organizations ad- 





vocating such action, can be de- 
ported at any time. Since Represen- 
tative Thomas is a member of the 
Dies Committee on Un-American 
Activities, which recently reported 
to Congress (Schol., Jan 21, p. 10), 
the charges against Secretary Per- 
kins are similar to those made by 
the Committee. They argue that the 
Secretary, and officials in her De- 
partment, have refused to deport 
Bridges in spite of evidence that he 
is an alien, a Communist, and has 
advocated the overthrow of the 
Government. Bridges’ defenders re- 
ply that he came to this country 
from Australia in 1920, and no ob- 
jections were made over him until 
he became an important labor lead- 
er. In a letter welcoming the House 
inquiry, Secretary Perkins said that 
no action can be taken on Bridges 
until the Supreme Court decides the 
case of Joseph Strecker. Although 
Strecker admits former membership 
in the Communist party, a lower 
Federal court has ruled that this 
was not ground for deportation. If 
the Supreme Court approves this rul- 
ing, the Secretary adds, Bridges can- 
not be deported even if he were a 
member of the Communist party, a 


‘charge that he denies. 


Impeachment proceedings against 
Secretary Perkins are not expected 
to get far, because many members of 
Congress feel that there is little evi- 
dence against her. 


Wreck of Bermuda Airliner 
Cavalier Brings Probes 


British officials are conducting a 
secret investigation into the sinking 
of the Imperial Airways flying boat 
Cavalier with a loss of three lives. 
Reports that the boat was forced 
down on its regularly scheduled 
flight from New York to Bermuda 
because it lacked proper safety 
equipment have caused demands 
that Congress pass a law requiring 
foreign airplanes, operating in this 
country, to meet the safety rules 
applied to American ships. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
recently established by Congress to 
regulate American airlines, ex- 
plained that Britain and the United 
States had an agreement whereby 
British planes are checked by offi- 
cials of that nation rather than CAA 
inspectors. The CAA added that the 
British probably would be quick to 
enforce added safety rules without 
the United States taking further ac- 
tion. American airplanes are pro- 
tected from the menace of ice form- 
ing on their carburetors by heaters 
from the exhaust—a device the 
Cavalier apparently did not have. 
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FREE LAND 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


HEY started before sunup, 

with Mary’s flatiron and hot 

bags of salt in the straw at 
their feet, and quilts tucked in snug- 
ly. David had put strings of sleigh 
bells on the horses. The bells rang 
to their trotting, the rising sun sent 
their blue shadows far before them, 
and the sled’s motion was as smooth 
as flying. Every instant the colors 
changed on the glistening snow. 

A black woolen veil swathed 
Mary’s head, and through its black- 
ness David could see only sparkles 
from her eyes. She was excited and 
gay. She had never imagined a sky 
so vast nor a country so large. 

“Not a tree, not one solitary tree,” 
she marveled. 

“That’s what I told you.” 

“T know. But I didn’t know it would 
be like this.’”’ She leaned back across 
his arm to see the whole sky. “So 
clear, like glass. And so thin and far.” 

She cuddled against him in her 
thick wraps, and he tucked the cov- 
ers in. There was plenty to talk 
about. In midmorning they saw a 
herd of antelopes moving as if swift- 
ly blown low over the white land. 
Two timber wolves, big gaunt beasts, 
came out of the prairie and stood 
gazing with ears pricked at the horses 
and sled. David had brought his 
Uncle David’s old army musket, but 
the wolves were too far away for a 
shot. For some time they trotted side 
by side, keeping pace with the un- 
easy team, then easily loping ahead 
they crossed the railroad embank- 
ment and vanished to the southwest, 
where the antelope had gone. 

At noon David stopped the team, 
and walked around the sled to get 
their nose-bags out of it. Mary was 
groping for them behind the seat. 
She had turned her frosty veil back 
over her hood, and looking up at 
David she asked, ‘“‘Where did you—” 

He pulled down his muffler and 
snatched a kiss. Her lips were chilly. 
He said, “That’s a cold kiss to give 
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you—” and yelped. She had pressed 
her icy nose into his neck. 

He clawed up her hoops, smartly 
spanked red flannel, and rolled her 
out of his way. The stariled team 
was moving fast. In the second it 
took him to grab the lines they had 
made so much headway that it was 
some little time before he stopped 
them. It gave him a shock to see 
Mary, a lone little figure on the vast 
snows, trudging toward him and car- 
rying the quilts that had spilled out 
with her. 

Her whole face was red, whether 
from cold or anger he did not know. 
She was not smiling. When she 
reached the sled she laid the quilts on 
it and walked up to him, where he 
stood holding the lines. 

“Let that be a lesson to you,” she 
said. Her cheek almost dimpled and 
her arms slid around his neck. “From 
now on, mister, you kiss me like this.” 

In the afternoon they lost the rail- 
road embankment. They had been 
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February is a good blizzardy month in 
which to reprint this excerpt from Rose 
Wilder Lane’s novel, Free Land—the 
story of homesteading days in the Da- 
kotas. It has been described as a novel of 
the weather, and indeed weather is the 
villain of the piece, as you can tell from 
this sample. 

In 1880, at the age of 19, David 
Beaton married his sweetheart, Mary, 
and the two of them, filled with high 
hopes for the future, left their comfort- 
able and prosperous families in Minne- 
sota and trekked out to Dakota to a 
homestead of their own. (The chapter 
reprinted here is Mary’s introduction to 
her new home.) Free Land is the story of 
their next five years of heart-breaking 
struggle against weather, Indians, crop 
failure, debt, disappointment, and more 
weather. But at the end of those five 
years, and at the end of the book we find 
David saying (like a true American pio- 
neer): “It’s a good country. I’ll be right 
here when this farm’s worth something.” 


skimming along beside it, talking, 
and suddenly Mary asked where it 
was. The snow, imperceptibly grow- 
ing deeper, must have buried it. 
Nothing was to be seen around them 
but the glitter of snow swells from 
which thin shadows were beginning 
to lie northeastward. 

David urged the horses on. The 
railroad camp was not far ahead and 
the sun was a full three hours above 
the horizon. Its glitter made black 
shapes dance before his eyes. There 
was no movement of the still air, but 
a level gray cloud was rising in the 
northwest. 

Rubbing his eyes, David was al- 
most sure that he saw real shadows 
ahead. From the top of the next swell 
he pointed out the railroad camp to 
Mary. Motionless shadows lay be- 
neath pale vertical walls which 
cracked open the sides of snowdrifts. 
The long cookshanty was there, and 
the bunkhouse and stable beyond it. 
The horses went faster without urg- 
ing, and David wrapped the lines 
around his mittened hands. His fin- 
gers were growing too numb to feel 
the leather. 

The camp was not more than halfa 
mile away, but he had never seen a 
cloud rise so swiftly. It was a strange 
cloud, fleecy white beneath a level 
gray top. A strong wind suddenly 
blew toward it, yet the cloud came 
on, as fast as a train or faster. 

David shouted to the horses. Their 
swift trot broke into a run, and ex- 
cited by the race he said, “What’ll 
you bet we don’t beat it?” 

She shook her head, laughing. “Bet 
you we do!’”’ She enjoyed a race as 
much as he did. 

Beyond each swell they expected 
to pull up at the camp, but another 
empty curve appeared. He saw that 
he would not have time to stable the 
team before the storm came, but he 
would get Mary under shelter and 
he had often done the chores in a 
snowstorm. The wind, whirling, lift- 
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ed up particles from the frozen crust 
and the sky went gray; the storm 
struck as a blindness. 

David could not see the horses. 
Even Mary was dim. He exclaimed, 
“By golly! This is something to write 
home about!” 

Icy particles stung his eyes. He 
heard Mary’s voice thinly saying 
something about getting there all 
right. The horses were trudging on. 
His hands were so cold that the lines 
were dead leather, but he thought 
the team was bewildered. The thing 
was to keep them walking straight 
ahead. The camp was less than a 
quarter of a mile away, at most. 

There was no direction in this 
storm. Winds came violently from all 
sides, even upward and down. The 
horses had seen shelter ahead. Horses 
would stop when they reached shel- 
ter in a storm. They would turn tails 
to a storm and drift, but in this storm 
there was no direction. 

Tears ran from his tormented eyes, 
narrowed to slits between cap and 
muffler, and straining to see through 
pale blindness. .It was impossible to 
keep them open at all without expos- 
ing the eyeballs to agony. The noise 
of the winds was astounding. He 
could guess with fair accuracy when 
the plodding team had covered some- 
what less than the distance to the 
camp. He pulled up and listened. 

He pushed aside an earmuff and 
curved his hand behind his ear. With 
eyes shut, holding his breath, he 
turned his head slowly. The winds 
screeched, whistled, howled, and 
from every side came that unmis- 
takable whine. It rose and fell in 
pitch; he could detect no difference 
in intensity. 

The pain of cold was leaving his 
ear and cheek. He rubbed them 
briskly, slapped them, fastened the 
earmuff and tightened the stiff muf- 
fler again. His mittens, too, were stiff 
with ice and the outer quilt was rigid. 
He put that from his mind, and sat 
carefully placing cookshanty, bunk- 
house, stable and store as he remem- 
bered them. 

“Hold the lines,”’ he said to Mary. 
She took them. He tucked the icy 
quilt around her, and got out of the 
sled. 

At this moment he first realized 
what the storm was. He stood in 
chaos. The sled was the one solidity, 
it was his identity. To leave it was to 
be lost in space and time. He could 
not leave the sled. He stood holding to 
it, blinded, deafened, buffeted: by 
whirling blankness. 

What can a man trust when he can 
not trust his own senses? He plainly 
heard wind rushing against walls, 
squealing when eaves cut into it, 
splitting with a continuous whine 
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Mil . 
ROSE WILDER LANE 


Rose Wilder Lane was born (1887) in 
the Dakota Territory, in a claim shanty 
very like the ones she writes of in Free 
Land. After seven successive crop fail- 
ures, with work, weather, sickness, and 
interest at 36% on borrowed money, all 
conspiring against them, her family de- 
cided to move. They joined the long 
wagon-trains going south and traveled 
for three months, crossed the Missouri 
River and settled in the Ozark hills. 
Since that time Rose Wilder Lane has 
done many things. She has been an office 
clerk, telegrapher, newspaper reporter, 
feature writer, farmland salesman, and 
has written a dozen books and many 
short stories and articles for leading 
magazines. Best known of her books. 
besides Free Land, are Let the Hurricane 
Roar, He Was a Man, and White Shad- 
ows in the South Seas (which she wrote 
with Frederick O’Brien). 








against corners. Long lines of shan- 
ties were on all sides of the sled, 
shanties were piled high above it. He 
believed his own ears though he 
knew they were lying, and this made 
a kind of sickness in him. 

He took the picket lines out of the 
sled, knotted them together, tied one 
end to the sled and the other round 
his wrist. He leaned over Mary. “I’m 
tied to the sled with a rope. Going 
to find the camp. Keep yourself 
warm.” 

“T’m all right,” she told him. 

Two paces from the sled he could 
not see it. He could see nothing. The 
winds struck him solid blows; he 
could hardly keep his footing. He 
paid out the rope, loop by loop. It 
jerked and tugged behind him. He 
counted thirty paces; he was near the 
end of the rope. He counted ten more. 
The rope was still slack. He knew 
that he had tied it firmly to the sled, 
but its whole leaping length told him 
that it was flying loose in the winds. 
The jerking was not directly behind 
him, but to the left. 


With all his strength he shouted, 
“Mary!” The sound was plucked from 
his mouth and gone. He heard no hu- 
man answer. Fear got him. He did not 
have the courage to pull in the rope. 


He turned and followed it, gather- 
ing it in. Suddenly he knew that it 
was leading him away from the sled. 
He was possessed by an overwhelm- 
ing desire to turn back, to turn back 
and reach Mary, alone and helpless 
in the sled, in the sled behind him. 
He stood still. 


His thoughts were clear enough 
now; he could map the whole thing. 
Starting from the sled, he had gone 
forty paces south; then he had made 
a half turn to the left, and gone six 
paces. The loose rope, therefore, was 
leading him eastward. He concluded 
that there must be an eastward di- 
rection to the storm, though it seemed 
to beat him with equal violence from 
all sides. 

The thing was to use his head. Pay 
no attention to anything but reason. 
Forty paces north and six paces west; 
there was the sled. 


He made another half-turn to the 
left, and miraculously his sense of 
direction came back. The north was a 
strong sensation, directly before him. 
He stepped forward with confidence 
and saw a darkening in the opaque 
air. A second step, and the thing was 
solid, dark, breast-high to him and 
long, with whiteness beneath it and 
above it. 

“Thank God,” he said. His eyelids 
were scoured raw and his eyes weep- 
ing in the whirl of powdered ice, but 
he saw the shanty wall. holding a 
snow-laden roof up from the snow- 
bank. He was sure he saw it; he had 
found the camp. Suddenly he felt 
warm. He groped against the wall 
and felt it start alive. It was a horse. 
a harnessed horse. It was Dobbin. 
Dobbin, he saw, was headed the 
wrong way. 

In a fury, he got to the sled and 
shouted raging, “How can I do any- 
thing when you move the sled?” 

“TI didn’t,” Mary answered. “The 
team hasn’t budged.” 

He pulled himself together, resting 
a moment. 

In walking forty paces, straight 
forward, he had somehow circled the 
sled. He must have gone no more 
than a few feet from it. 

This time, he told himself, he had 
the hang of it. He made sure that the 
knot would hold, and at each step he 
paused and jerked the rope taut 
against the force of the winds. It was 
necessary to believe what the tight- 
ened rope told him, even when he 
knew it was lying. At the end of the 
rope, keeping it taut, he circled. He 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Hitler Rattles Sword Over Europe 


Reichstag Speech and Sweeping Internal Changes Presage Relentless Nazi Drive 


his National Socialist (Nazi) 

party came into power in Ger- 
many. When Hitler “cut his birthday 
cake” on January 30, 1939, in a 
speech to the Reichstag (Parlia- 
ment), he also gave anxious states- 
men some indication of his future 
plans for “cutting” up other portions 
of the map of the world. 

, Hitler’s two hour and fifteen min- 
ute address was considered to be 
more mild than expected. He made 
no definite demands on Britain and 
France, and seemed to leave the way 
open for Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain to continue his “appeasement.”’ 

But the German Dictator did em- 
phasize the fact that Germany will 
remain an explosive factor in world 
affairs until other nations give it 
“room to live” and recognize its need 
for raw materials and land. Germany 
was “robbed” of her Colonies after 
the World War, he said. 

Warning that Germany was united 
and powerful, Hitler declared that 
the Nazis would continue their poli- 
cies regardless of criticism in the 
democratic nations. He singled out 
Winston Churchill, British Conser- 
vative foe of Chamberlain’s “ap- 
peasement” policy, and Secretary of 
the Interior Harold Ickes, as men 
who wished to mobilize world opin- 
ion for a war against Germany. Ger- 
many does not wish trouble with 
America, he added, but the German 
press and propaganda will answer all 
attacks by leaders here. 

Turning to the Rome end of the 
Rome-Berlin Axis, Hitler said that 
Germany and Italy would stand to- 
gether if Italy were attacked. He also 
hailed the success of General Franco 
and his Italo-German forces in Spain. 

If Hitler’s speech was rather mild, 
Otto D. Tolischus of the N. Y. Times 
reminds readers that his speech of 
last February also was “mild.’’ But 
it was followed by the annexation of 
Austria, and the victory over the 
Czechs. Hitler’s speeches give few 
clues to his next moves. 

No one knows just when or where 
Hitler may strike again in carrying 
out the policies outlined in his book 
Mein Kampf (‘‘My Battle,” which is 
the German “Bible’’), but observers 
know that he has a powerful “nation 
in arms’ to back up his moves. 
(Schol., Jan. 7, p. 13-S News-Parade.) 
The saying: “Adolf Hitler is Ger- 
many, and Germany is Adolf Hitler” 
is well-illustrated by a look at the 
Reichstag, which serves as the ap- 
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preciative audience for Hitler’s fre- 
quent .statements on foreign affairs. 
This Reichstag cannot be compared 
to any law-making body in a demo- 
cratic nation. It consists of 803 Nazi 
party members, and several “‘guests,” 
and is elected at the occasional pleb- 
iscites (votes) that Hitler holds to 
allow Germans to vote “yes” on his 
policies. (““No” votes either are not 
allowed, or such a vote is risky since 
it exposes a person to the charge 
of “treason.”) Furthermore, Hitler 
makes up the list of candidates for 
the Reichstag, and its members have 
no law-making authority after they 
are “elected.” 


This Is Germany 


“Before Hitler,” writes Otto D. 
Tolischus of the N. Y. Times, “Ger- 
many was a federal democratic re- 
public of some twenty states. Now it 
is a unitary, centralized, authori- 
tarian, totalitarian, racial, one-party 
Fuehrer State, in which all self-gov- 
ernment has been abolished.” It is 
unitary, Tolischus explains, because 
the federal states have been abol- 
ished, and are ruled today by Reich 
Governors, appointed by Hitler. It 
is centralized because all power is 
concentrated in the Reich Govern- 
ment in Berlin. It is authoritarian be- 
cause it is run on the principal of 
military discipline: authority from 
above (Hitler), obedience from be- 
low. It is totalitarian because it un- 
dertakes to control, supervise and 
direct, not only politics, but all other 


phases of German life—capital and 
labor; producer and consumer; in- 
dustry, trade, commerce, radio, press, 
sports, religion and education. (The 
Protestant Church has been brought 
under Nazi party control, and the 
Roman Catholic Church has suffered 
from increasingly harsh controls.) 

It is racial because it gives citi- 
zenship only to persons of “German 
blood,” and pursues a policy de- 
signed to ruin 600,000 Jews and drive 
them out of the country. (The latest 
outburst of Nazi anti-Jewish terror- 
ism has stirred world-wide protests 
and upset Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain’s hopes to preserving peace by 
reaching an “understanding” with 
Hitler and his partner, Mussolini.) 

Do the German people really be- 
lieve in Hitler and support him firm- 
ly? This is not easy to answer. Millions 
who resent his anti-Jewish and anti- 
religious policy, still approve other 
policies. Other millions may fear the 
Nazi foreign policy but still take 
comfort from the fact that Hitler has 
wiped out the “shame” of Ger- 
many’s World War defeat and re- 
stored the nation to its former glory. 
Germany’s population has been 
boosted from 65,000,000 to 80,000,- 
000, and its area has been expanded 
from 181,000 square miles to 225,000 
square miles by the annexation of 
Austria, in March, 1938, and the 
bloodless victory over Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, in September, 1938. Further- 
more, a person is not likely “to bite 
the hand that feeds him,” and two 
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out of every three Germans, work- 
ers and industrialists, are dependent 
on the Nazi government for their 
livelihood, and this livelihood de- 
pends on their loyalty to Hitler’s 
regime. And finally, Hitler has kept 
the whole nation busy in such a “fu- 
rious forward march” that there is 
little time for them to think about 
personal happiness or unhappiness. 


Hitler Moves Ahead 


Recent reports on conditions “in- 
side Germany” hint that all is not 
well. Taxes have more than doubled 
since 1933, and the “official’’ public 
debt stands at ten billion dollars, but 
is privately estimated at about two 
or three times that figure. Accord- 
ing to Arthur Feiler, former German 
economist, the buying power of 
wages has declined since Hitler came 
to power, and the scarcity of many 
products necessitates the purchase of 
more expensive substitutes. Unem- 
ployment has been “liquidated” by 
speeding armament industries and 
putting thousands of persons in “la- 


bor camps,” where they work for’ 


board and room. But a drastic drop 
in German foreign trade, caused, in 
part, by anger at the Nazi anti-Jew- 
ish and anti-religious drives, has cut 
the flow of money needed to buy 
more materials for rearmament. Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, who has performed 
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taken by Hitler when he ordered that 
all male citizens from 17 years up- 
ward shall do military training be- 
fore being called to regular army 
duty, and after army service shall 
continue this training in the Nazi 
party’s S.A., or brownshirt storm 
troops. This announcement is a vic- 
tory for radical Nazi party members 
who want to gain control over the 
German army, which always has 
steered clear of political control. In 
1934 Hitler sided with the army in 
its quarrel with the Storm Troops 
and killed off several S.A. leaders 
who wanted to gain army ranking. 
But now that Hitler is in a stronger 
position he has ignored army wishes. 
As a result, Hitler is ready to move 
again with a well-equipped army of 
1,900,000 men; an air force which 
probably is the world’s strongest; 
and a navy that is speeding the 
building of the dreaded submarine 
squadrons that nearly starved En- 
gland during the World War. 


Uneasy Nazi Neighbors 


Germany’s smaller neighbors are 
getting increasingly nervous over 
two Nazi policies: 

1. Propaganda that constantly 
hammers Germans throughout the 
world with the idea that they owe 
allegiance to Germany regardless of 
where they live. 
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The Scandinavian countries are too close to Germany for their peace of mind. 


miracles in finding money to keep 
the Hitler rearmament program go- 
ing, warned the Fuehrer to slow 
down, but the Nazi leader kicked Dr. 
Schacht out of his post as Reichs- 
bank president. This means that 
Schacht’s successor, Walther Funk, 
will cooperate more closely with 
Field Marshal Hermann Goering, 
who is director of the Nazi Four Year 
Plan of “self-sufficiency.” 

Another step in his plan to keep 
Germany on a wartime basis was 
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2. Hitler’s much-advertised “Push 
to the East” along the Baltic Sea and 
into Russian Ukraine. Every day 
newspapers tell of German and Ital- 
ian official visits to Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. 
Nazi agents are busy encouraging 
the 45,000,000 Ukrainians in Poland, 
Russia, Rumania, and Ruthenia— 
province of Czecho-Slovakia—to de- 
mand their independence. (Schol., 
Jan. 14, p. 10.) And since the deser- 
tion of Czecho-Slovakia by Britain 


and France the small nations of Eu- 
rope are striving to maintain their 
freedom and avoid annoying the 
Nazis. They say: “Czech leaders took 
sides in Europe’s political game. This 
was their mistake. We shall not re- 
peat it.”” Consequently, Poland has 
tried to keep the friendship of both 
Germany and Russia. Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia, and Finland, all for- 
merly a part of the Russian Empire, 
are doing their best to hold aloof 
from quarrels between Germany and 
Soviet Russia, and any other trouble 
in Europe. Lithuania has not inter- 
fered in the Memel district despite 
the seizure of political power by 
Memel Nazis who wish to return this 
former German city to the Reich. 
Even usually independent Finland 
joined the “be kind to the Nazis” 
movement when Foreign Minister 
Rudolf Holsti resigned after Ger- 
many protested some remarks he 
had made. These states all look 
across the Baltic Sea’ to Sweden, 
which has stayed out of Europe’s 
wars, and say that “if she can do it 
we can.” They admit they are more 
exposed to attack than Sweden, but 
add that Sweden possesses mineral 
wealth which they lack, and which 
is more tempting to Germany. 

Thus far Sweden has resisted Nazi 
propaganda and meddling. Foreign 
Minister R. J. Sandler recently de- 
nounced a Nazi attempt to force 
Swedish firms to fire Jewish em- 
ployees or face a German boycott. 
Realizing, however, that she is ex- 
posed to an attack, Sweden has joined 
Finland in an agreement to fortify 
the Aland Islands in order to keep 
them from falling into the hands of 
Germany or Russia. (Schol., Feb. 4, 
p. 8.) 

Denmark, one of Sweden’s “good 
neighbors,” also has been subjected 
to Nazi propaganda. The Govern- 
ment recently rounded up several 
Nazi spies, and German pressure 
forced the resignation of one out- 
spoken anti- Nazi newspaperman. 
The Schleswig area of Denmark was 
taken from Germany after a vote of 
the population following the World 
War. Now, the Nazis want it back, 
and they speak of the Danish-Ger- 
man border as a “bleeding frontier.” 
Up till now the democratic Danes 
have let the Nazis rave, but they may 
be forced to take firmer steps in the 
future or go the way of Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia. Reported disorders 
along the Netherlands border, and 
German press attacks on the Dutch 
government, also have led to reports 
that the Nazis may attempt to mus- 
cle in on some of the Dutch colonial 
holdings in the Far East by threats 
of force nearer home. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


A Series of Pictorial Digests of Authoritative Studies 
by Outstanding Research Organizations 


by RYLLIS AND OMAR GOSLIN 


A NEW FOREIGN POLICY? 


1937 


Neutrality ed Sanctions? 


This four-page section is based on “America Looks Abroad,” A World Affairs Pam 
phlet and other Reports, Bulletins and Washington News Letters published by the 
Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 





The History of Neutrality Laws 





Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 





We the breakdown of the idea of collective 
security as hoped for through the League of 
Nations and with war clouds more ominous 
than ever, it is well to review the attempts of the United 
States Government to formulate a policy which would 
keep us out of war. These are the stages of the present 
neutrality legislation. 

1. The joint resolution of Congress of 1935, hastened by 
the Ethiopian conflict, provided for an embargo on the ex- 
port of implements of war at the outbreak or during the 
progress of a war. 

2. Congress in 1936 extended the first act to May 1, 1937, 
reduced the discretion of the President with regard to em- 
bargoes and added an embargo on loans to belligerents. 


3. The joint resolution of May 1, 1937, was designed to 
be permanent. The following acts are automatically pro- 
hibited when the President finds that a state of war exists: 
(1) Export of arms, ammunition or implements of war to 
all belligerents, (2) Purchase or sale of securities of all 
belligerents, (3) Transport of implements of war in Ameri- 
can vessels, (4) Travel by Americans on belligerent vessels, 
(5) Solicitation of war contributions. In addition the Presi- 
dent may prohibit the transport of any article on an Ameri- 
can vessel to a belligerent or prohibit export of any goods 
in a foreign vessel to belligerents until all rights or inter- 
ests have been transferred to the owner of the ship. In other 
words, the cash-and-carry policy. 


4. This final act represented a compromise between three 
schools of opinion: (1) Those who favor automatic em- 
bargoes at the outbreak of war against all aggressors, (2) 
Those who believe that the President should have power to 
discriminate against an aggressor, (3) Those who believe in 
enforcing the rights of freedom of the seas. 


5. The Neutrality Act is amended to apply to civil war 
in countries not on the American continent. 

6. The President “fails to find” the outbreak of war in 
the Far East and the Neutrality Act is not invoked. 

7. Secretary Hull appeals to American airplane manu- 
facturers to stop selling to Japan. All but one comply. 


8. A 25-million dollar credit is authorized to China. 


9. On January 25, 1939, the Pittman Committee begins 
hearings because of aroused opinion in favor of repeal or 
modification of present Neutrality Act. 





our foreign policy? Are there again forces in the 

world which will cause the U. S. to go to war? 
Analyze the following stages in the development of 
American public opinion. 


OW will the pressure of public opinion reshape 


1. The American nation renounces President Wilson’s 
dream of collective security through a League of Nations. 


2. Public opinion is aroused by publications showing how 
trade and financial agreements with Allies involved us in 
the World War. 


3. Advocates of a “Keep Out of War’ policy press for 
neutrality legislation which would prohibit American war 
business. 

4. We refuse to enforce economic sanctions against Italy. 


5. We believe a step toward keeping out of war has been 
taken by first neutrality legislation. 

6. State Department favors greater discretion for Presi- 
dent. 

7. Permanent neutrality legislation a compromise. 

8. Japan marches on China, causing great difference in 
American attitude toward Europe and Far East. We feel 
more directly concerned, are alarmed by the Panay inci- 
dent, and the public accepts the President’s failure to in- 
voke neutrality. 


9. The President makes speech advocating “quarantine” 
of aggressor powers. American opinion still recoils from 
definite participation in world affairs. 

10. Hitler’s power grows. Democracies give way before 
threat of war in the Munich Pact. Growing sentiment that 
power and armed strength are only protection against the 
Fascist threat. 


11. The most recent pogroms against Jews. 


12. People begin to believe that Fascism threatens all 
liberties and institutions of democratic countries. 


13. People respond favorably to President Roosevelt’s 
declaration that “There are many methods short of war, but 
stronger and more effective than mere words, of bringing 
home to aggressor nations the aggregate sentiments of our 
own people.” 

14. The State Department does not press for outright 
repeal of the Neutrality Act but urges Presidential discre- 
tion against nations which violate treaties or discriminate 
against this country. At least an effort will be made to lift 
the mandatory embargo on arms and munitions and place 
them in the cash-and-carry category. 


Turn the page and choose between the two programs outlined . . . 
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A PROGRAM TO STOP WAR MAKERS 
AND PROMOTE PEACE 


As Outlined by 
Frederick L. Schuman 





The World Situation 


Professor Schuman diagnoses the 
international situation as an increas- 
ingly severe case of power politics 
with the Fascist countries threaten- 
ing to upset the balance of power. 
This balance of power among nations 
is preserved by armaments and alli- 
ances. When one power or group of 
powers menace the integrity and in- 
dependence of all the others, those 
threatened invariably band together 
to preserve the status quo or to keep 
things as they are. And when the 
challengers become almost as power- 
ful as the defenders, there is likely to 
be war to see which side is able to 
impose its will on the other. 

It was this ganre of power politics 
which led to the World War. A Sec- 
ond World War, says Professor Schu- 
man, can come about only if the 
challengers — Germany, Italy, Japan 
-and their satellites—are permitted to 
gain sufficient power to risk a test of 
force with the defenders. 

Furthermore, Professor Schuman 
sees the challengers as the forces of 
anarchy which hark back to the pro- 
vincialism, brutality and tribal fa- 
naticism of the past, whereas the 
modern age of science and the ma- 
chine calls for world unity and the 
peaceful organization of a world 
community. The only hope of world 
order and peace is to stop the march 
of these forces of anarchy and re- 
establish order and law in the society 
of nations. 


Our National Interests 

Because America is a part of the 
world community, she cannot cut 
herself off from the world market or 


escape entanglement in the grim 
game of power. For our chief na- 
tional interests are prosperity and 
security, and these are today bound 
up with the cause of law and order 
for all nations. The object of foreign 
policy is to protect and promote the 
national interests. Hence the impor- 
tance of deciding exactly what our 
foreign policy is to be in the present 
state of affairs. 


Choosing a Policy 


American prosperity and security 
are both best served by the mainte- 
nance of an equilibrium among the 
nations abroad. When this equilib- 
rium is disturbed, the interests of the 
United States are threatened. And 
the victory of Fascism on a world 
scale spells the doom of world econ- 
omy and the death of any hope of 
ordered peace. If America desires 
peace, she must contribute to the de- 
feat of Fascist ambitions. 

The choice, however, is not be- 
tween surrender and war or between 
isolation and war, but rather, he be- 
lieves, between resistance to those 
who jeopardize American interests 
and betrayal of those interests into 
the hands of their destroyers. What 
kind of resistance then does Profes- 
sor Schuman propose? ‘ 

Certainly not the neutrality legis- 
lation with its impartial embargoes 
against aggressors and victims alike. 
This, he argues, is calculated to help 
the forces of lawlessness and violence 
rather than to weaken them. Thus 
far, we have aided the cause of Italy, 
Germany, and the Spanish Rebels. 
Rather he would have us use against 
the Fascists some of their own weap- 


ons: propaganda, intrigue, diploma- 
cy, economic power, and if necessary, 
armed force. The United States, he 
points out, has the greatest commer- 
cial and financial power of any na- 
tion on earth. This power could be 
used as a means of enforcing respect 
for international law, placing it at 
the disposal of those who are on the 
side of peace and order and denying 
to it those who violate their obliga- 
tions. 


The Program 


1. Repeal the present neutrality 
legislation. 


2. Retain National Munitions Con- 
trol Board to license exports of muni- 
tions and other war materials. Refuse 
licenses for sales to any nation that 
violates any treaty to which the United 
States is a party. 

3. Cancel the war debts. In future, 
all grants of public funds to be made 
to allies as gifts and not as loans. 
Private loans to be licensed by 
N.M.C.B., withholding such loans to 
treaty violators. 

4. Permit export of arms and loans 
to any government in event of civil 
war but not to the rebel. 

5. Refuse to negotiate trade treaties 
with any treaty violator. 

6. Promote collective security for 
all the American Republics including 
consultation, common defense, and 
establishment of an_ international 
police force. 


7. Refuse to recognize any terri- 
torial gains or treaty agreement re- 
sulting from aggression. 

8. Build federal radio station to 
broadcast cultural and political pro- 
grams throughout western hemisphere 
to promote inter-American under- 
standing. 

9. Maintain naval and air forces 
equal to combined forces of Germany, 
Italy and Japan. 

10. Promote the ultimate reconstruc- 
tion of League of Nations and World 
Court with full American participation. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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These nations would be most favored under a 
cash-and-carry policy. Investments could be con- 
verted into funds for war materials. 


Each flag — 2% of total foreign investments in 


United States. 
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World Situation 


To Mr. Soule the picture which 
Mr. Schuman has painted of the 
world situation is dramatic but not 
realistic. The game of power politics 
has gone on for years. Great Britain 
has always sought to maintain the 
balance of power not simply to safe- 
guard peace but to extend her em- 
pire and prevent the growth of rivals. 
First France and then Russia were 
her enemies. Then when Germany 
became too great a competitor, Eng- 
land cast her lot with France and 
Russia against Germany and her 
allies. 

Furthermore, Mr: Soule points 
out, we are called upon to help de- 
fend a peace settlement imposed by 
the victors of the last war against the 
vanquished. The League of Nations, 
though intended to substitute a world 
community for the old balance, be- 
came an instrument for suppressing 
defeated nations. Nationalism and 
imperialism are not limited to.the 
dictatorship nations. It is impossible 
to regard the present struggle, there- 
fore, as a clear-cut conflict between 
noble defenders of world order and 
international anarchists. , 

And Mr. Soule warns that we 
should not translate our dislike of 
the ways of the dictators into a fear 
that they are going to conquer the 
world and the United States as well. 


Our National Interests 


What do the people of the United 
States hope to accomplish by their 
foreign policy? First, they want the 
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greatest possible economic and social 
well-being and enough foreign trade 
to achieve this. Second, they want to 
discourage destructive tendencies in 
the world at large—not only Fascism 
but imperialism and war—but with- 
out waging war themselves. Third, 
they want to keep out of war if it 
occurs. If a choice must be made be- 
tween these, the third is by far the 
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have fallen from $5,240,000,000 
in 1929 to $3,345,000,000 in 1937 


BUT— 


shipments of war materials have 
gone up, as the pictures on this 
page show. 
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most important since greatest ulti- 
mate good lies in keeping the peace. 

Mr. Soule does not believe that we 
are in the slightest danger of Fascist 
invasion, either now or in the future. 
Therefore we are under no necessity 
of helping to defeat Fascism abroad 
in order to defend ourselves. And 
another crusading war would be as 
disappointing as the last one. Im- 
perialism and Fascism are not con- 
fined within the boundaries of any 
one nation or group of nations; nor 
can they be destroyed by defeat on 
the field of battle. 


Choosing a Policy 


Mr. Soule discards both collective 
security and old-fashioned neutral- 
ity as impractical and dangerous. 
Collective action presupposes a world 
community of nations leagued to- 
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gether to preserve peace and to re- 
sist aggressive or unlawful action. At 
present no such community exists 
and there are imperialists and na- 
tionalists on both sides of the present 
struggle for power. Hence any argu- 
ment that the United States should 
now join hands with the “great de- 
mocracies” is utterly unrealistic. And 
the kind of neutrality which expects 
to carry on trade and travel as usual 
and demanding that our neutral 
rights be respected even in the midst 
of conflict would again get us into 
trouble just as it did in 1917. 

Equally fantastic and unrealistic 
is the idea that we can cut ourselves 
off completely from world trade and 
international affairs. However, Mr. 
Soule believes that partial isolation 
is distinctly possible. We are more 
nearly self-contained than any other 
nation. Our foreign trade accounts 
for only a little more than 7 per cent 
of our total national income. And we 
are not threatened by invasion. 

On the other hand, what happens 
at home is extremely important both 
to us and to the rest of the world. If 
we ever have Fascism, it will not be 
because of invasion by Hitler or Mus- 


solini, but because we have been un- 
able to conquer unemployment and 
insecurity, because we have wasted 
natural resources and failed to safe- 
guard the health and morale of our 
own people. If we put our own house 
in order, we can exert a much better 
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and wider influence abroad than by 
shaking our fists or engaging in mu- 
tual destruction. 


The Program 


1. Use every method to stimulate 
freer trade among nations. 

2. Write off or adjust the war debts. 

3. Prohibit all loans to foreign gov- 
ernments except for peaceful purposes. 

4. Support democratic government 
when faced by Fascist rebellion. Our 
embargo on both sides of the Spanish 
War has aided the Rebels who were 
already helped by the Fascists. 

5. Prohibit the export of scrap steel. 
We are the chief source of this im- 
portant material. Chart shows how 
our sales have risen because of arma- 
ment programs of Japan, Germany 
and Italy. 

6. Prohibit sale of oil to nations at 
war. United States is principal source 
of this essential of modern warfare. 
Chart shows how exports have in- 
creased. Such an embargo, in coopera- 
tion with other oil-producing nations, 
would render Fascist aggression im- 
possible. 

7. Build up stocks of essential im- 
ports, so that we would not be affected 
by loss of opportunity to trade in case 
of war. 

8. Maintain sufficient army and 
navy to defend our own shores. 

9. In case of war, apply the Neu- 
trality Act. This would not mean aid 
to aggressors because those whc would 
have most purchasing power would be 
those who had done the most business 
with us. Fascist nations would thus be 
at a disadvantage. Chart below shows 
that lion’s share of foreign-owned se- 
curities in this country belong to Can- 
ada and Great Birtain. Cash-and-carry 
policy is therefore exact opposite of 
trade favoritism to Fascist aggressors. 

10. Most important of all, conserve 
our own human and natural resources. 
The nation with the most secure and 
happy people and the largest resources 
of raw materials, productive equip- 
ment and skill is most immune from 
Fascism in peace and best prepared for 
war. 
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Below. 1950 beacons to light our airways are 
only a part of the aviation industry super- 
vised by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


Flaming “gushers” have wasted millions of barrels of valuable 
crude petroleum. More careful production prevents waste, and 
the Interstate Compact Commission, together with the Oil 
Conservation Bureau of the Government, limits quotas produced. 





S SOON as there were states, there 

were also regions in the United 
States. New England, the South At- 
lantic, the Gulf, the Mid-West, the 
Plains country, the Rocky Mountain 
section, and the Pacific Coast became 
very definite parts of America. In each 
region perhaps the majority of the peo- 
ple do about the same kind of work, 
speak with a distinctive accent. and 
think of themselves as New England- 
ers, Southerners, or Westerners. 

As the country grew, the states with- 
in a region became more alike. Trans- 
portation and communication im- 
proved and people and their products 
passed back and forth across the coun- 
try with the greatest ease and speed. 
The United States was becoming one 
nation and its business was carried on 
from coast to coast with no thought of 
state lines. Wherever state laws hin- 
dered that business they were likely to 
be swept aside in the great onrush of 
the nation’s business. Industry, travel, 
trade, all overflowed local bounds and 


Above. This is one of many proposed 
regional divisions of the United States, 
Other experts would carve out more re- 
gions, based on drainage basins, industry, 
banking, metropolitan areas, and so on, 


Left. One of the first national agencies 
was the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
created 1887, to regulate the railroads. 
The problems of the sick coal industry are 
the business of the Coal Commission. 


became subject to national laws and 
federal supervision. 

Since the World War, this process 
has gone on more rapidly. Between 
1913 and 1928 the Federal govern- 
ment added over 20 new bureaus for 
dealing with national affairs. These 
agencies all help to carry on national 
business which is “affected with a pub- 
lic interest.”” When in 1929 the entire 
United States was plunged into depres- 
sion, President Hoover began to deal 
with the staggering problems of a 
country slowed up and in need of a 
“shot in the arm.” He spent great sums 
to keep up farm prices. He started pub- 
lic works. He called for the cooperation 
of business. He organized the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation (RFC) 
which lent billions to banks, railroads, 
and insurance companies. And he set 
up the President’s Research Commit- 
tee on Social Trends to make a nation- 
wide survey of changes “and where 
major efforts should be undertaken to, 
deal with them constructively.” 


The Lincoln tunnel-connects New York City and New Jersey. 
Like other trade arteries, the tunnel was financed, built and 
maintained by the Port of New York Authority. This is an inter- 
state agency which handles public works affecting both states. 





CENTRALIZED GOVERNMENT: VANISHING STATE LINES 


The Committee concluded that, with 
ever-closer contact between the na- 
tion’s business and the nation’s gov- 
ernment, the problem was to develop 
agencies half-governmental and half- 
business to handle the increasing in- 
terdependence between government 
and business. 

Since the beginning of the Roosevelt 
administration such agencies have 
been created to meet depression con- 
ditions. Critics poke fun at the “al- 
phabet soup” of the New Deal. But in 
increasing federal agencies, the Gov- 
ernment has had to deal with busi- 
ness, agriculture, transportation, re- 
sources and other industry “affected 
with a public interest.” It has also 
broadened its services to the citizens 
through social security benefits to 
widows and orphans, mediation in la- 
bor disputes, aid to education, public 
health, conservation, relief and mat- 
ters of “general welfare.” 

The Federal Government has also 
gone more heavily into what has been 


aptly called “nobody’s business’— that 
is, work which private business will not 
undertake because it is of such long 
range and small profit. These projects 
include dam-building, flood control, 
research in agriculture, pest control, 
consumer research, rural electrifica- 
tion, and housing. 

A great part of the work of modern 
government is based upon a regional 
co-operation between federal and state 
governments. In order to care for cer- 
tain interstate problems such as soil, 
water, sending power from a govern- 
ment owned dam, banking, and manag- 
ing natural resources, regional plan- 
ning has proved practical. Certain geo- 
graphic re gions which correspond 
roughly to those on the map are laid 
out. The work of planning for these re- 
gions is done by interstate committees. 
The state legislatures, state planning 
boards and federal agencies all co-op- 
erate in this wider extension of govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, the region becomes 
of increasing importance. 


Below. The Rural Electrification Administration has transformed many rural homes 
like this one. Poor farmers have found that cheap power betters rural living. 

Right. County committees, county agents, state farm bureaus and the Department of 
Agriculture all cooperate in working out acreage allotments for farm programs. 


There have been fewer bank-runs like 
this since the Federal Reserve Board 
through its 12 regional banks, with later 
regulations, supervises U. S. banking. 
id 
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Above. The Soil Erosion Service of the 
Department of Agriculture has taught 
farmers to terrace land and adopt other 
methods in order to prevent soil loss. 










































From a photograph by Mathew Brady, 
courtésy U. S. Signal Corps 


December 1, 1847 
From a Discussion on the Tariff 


(Written by Lincoln between his elec- 
tion to Congress in 1846 and taking 
his seat in December, 1847.) 


In the early days of our race the 
Almighty said to the first of our race, 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread”; and since then, if we except 
the light and the air of heaven, no good 
thing has been or can be enjoyed by 
us without having first cost labor. And 
inasmuch as most good things are pro- 
duced by labor, it follows that all such 
things of right belong to those whose 
labor has produced them. But it has so 
happened, in all ages of the world, that 
some have labored, and others have 
without labor enjoyed a large propor- 
tion of the fruits. This is wrong, and 
should not continue. To secure to each 
laborer the whole product of his labor, 
or as nearly as possible, is a worthy 
object of any good government. 


February 27, 1860 
From address at Cooper Institute, 
New York 


Now, and here, let me guard a little 
against being misunderstood. I do not 
mean to say we are bound to follow 
implicitly in whatever our fathers did. 
To do so would be to discard all the 
lights of current experience—to reject 
all progress, all improvement. What I 
do say is that if we would supplant the 
opinions and policy of our fathers in 
any case, we should do so upon evi- 
dence so conclusive, and argument so 
clear, that even their great authority, 
faivly considered and weighed, cannot 
stand; and most surely not in a case 
whereof we ourselves declare they un- 
derstood the question better than we. 
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I" these days when so much is being written and said about Abraham Lincoln, it’s 
a good idea to go back and read some of the things spoken by that great man 
himself. In 1939, one hundred years after Lincoln first began making speeches in 
Illinois, the dignity and simplicity of his prose, and his underlying wisdom and 
compassion for the human race, not only make good reading but provide timely 
and pertinent counsel on the problems of today. 

The following short excerpts and the Independence Hall speech are taken from 
the Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, compiled and edited by John G. Nicolay 
and John Hay, authors of the monumental ten-volume biography, Abraham Lincoln: 
A History, published in 1890. We omit the Gettysburg Address because everybody 


ought to know it by heart. 


February 11, 1861 
Farewell Address at Springfield 


My Friends: No one, not in my situa- 
tion, can appreciate my feeling of sad- 
ness at this parting. To this place, and 
the kindness of these people, I owe 
everything. Here I have lived a quarter 
of a century, and have passed from a 
young to an old man. Here my children 
have been born, and one is buried. I 
now leave, not knowing when or 
whether ever I may return, with a task 
before me greater than that which 
rested upon Washington. Without the 
assistance of that Divine Being who 
ever attended him, I cannot succeed. 
With that assistance, I cannot fail. 
Trusting in Him who can go with me, 
and remain with you, and be every- 
where for good, let us confidently hope 
that all will yet be well. To His care 
commending you, as I hope in your 
prayers you will commend me, I bid 
you an affectionate farewell. 


February 22, 1861 
Address in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia 


I am filled with deep emotion at find- 
ing myself standing in this place, where 
were collected together the wisdom, 
the patriotism, the devotion to princi- 
ple, from which sprang the institutions 
under which we live. You have kindly 
suggested to me that in my hands is 
the task of restoring peace to our dis- 
tracted country. I can say in return, 
sir, that all the political sentiments I 
entertain have been drawn, so far as I 
have been able to draw them, from the 
sentiments which originated in and 
were given to the world from this hall. 
I have never had a feeling, politically, 
that did not spring from the sentiments 
embodied in the Declaration of Tre- 
pendence. I have often pondered over 
the dangers which were incurred by 
the men who assembled here and 
framed and adopted that Declaration. 
I have pondered over the toils that 
were endured by the officers and sol- 
diers of the army who achieved that 
independence. I have often inquired of 
myself what great principle or idea it 
was that kept this Union so long to- 
gether. It was not the mere matter of 
separation of the colonies from the 
motherland, but that sentiment in the 
Declaration of Independence which 
gave liberty not alone to the people of 









this country, but hope to all the world, 
for all future time. It was that which 
gave promise that in due time the 
weights would be lifted from the shoul- 
ders of all men, and that all should 
have an equal chance. 

Now, my friends, can this country be 
saved on that basis? If it can, I will con- 
sider myself one of the happiest men 
in the world if I can help to save it. If 
it cannot be saved upon that principle, 
it will be truly awful. But if this coun- 
try cannot be saved without giving up 
that principle, I was about to say I 
would rather be assassinated on this 
spot than surrender it. Now, in my view 
of the present aspect of affairs, there 
is no need of bloodshed and war. There 
is no necessity for it. I am not in favor 
of such a course; and I may say in 
advance that there will be no blood- 
shed unless it is forced upon the gov- 
ernment. The government will not use 
force, unless force is used against it. 


March 4, 1861 
From the First Inaugural Address 
This country, with its institutions, 
belongs to the people who inhabit it. 
Whenever they shall grow weary of 
the existing government, they can 
exercise their constitutional rights of 
amending it, or their revolutionary 
right to dismember or overthrow it. I 
cannot be ignorant of the fact that 
many worthy and patriotic citizens are 
desirous of having the National Con- 
stitution amended. While I make no 
recommendation of amendments, I 
fully recognize the rightful authority 
of the people over the whole subject, 
to be exercised in either of the modes 
prescribed in the instrument itself; and 
I should, under existing circumstances, 
favor rather than oppose a fair oppor- 
tunity being afforded the people to act 
upon it. 


March 4, 1865 
From Second Inaugural Address 


With malice toward none; with char- 
ity for all; with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in; 
to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the bat- 
tle, and for his widow, and his orphan 
—to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves, and with all nations. 
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Lincoln’s Birthday, 1939 


Tolerance as Keynote of School Activities Commem- 
orating Anniversary of Birth of Great Emancipator 


Lincoln’s Birthday on each 

succeeding February, new 
interpretation should be given to his 
ideas and his achievements with the 
demands of the times. New concepts 
should be gleaned from his writings, 
new inspiration from the study of his 
life. 

With glaring examples of intol- 
erance toward race and creed before 
us today, Lincoln’s ideals of tolerance 
become increasingly pertinent to our 
times. Encourage students to find 
new meaning in the famous words 
from Lincoln’s second Inaugural Ad- 
dress: “With malice toward none...” 
(See page 20-S.) 

Urge your students to locate and 
read to their classmates selections— 
stories, poems, biographical and his- 
torical materials — which illustrate 
Lincoln’s tolerance for others, though 
they differ in color, in race, in rank, 
or in belief. 


AS AMERICAN schools observe 


America is essentially a land of im- ¢ 


migrants. One wave of immigration 


after another has swept in from alien ¢ 


lands, always adding new contribu- 
tions to the fund of American culture. 
An important part of the study of 
that culture should deal with the 
contributions which immigrants to- 
day and in the past have made to our 
national life. 

Tolerance for the differing racial 
elements in our land, tolerance for 
differing points of view—these are 
attitudes toward which we may well 
strive during our celebrations of Lin- 
coln’s Birthday. 

In this issue of Scholastic reading 
material on Abraham Lincoln may 
be found in the Editorial (5), Pro- 
logue to Glory (21-E), Lincoln the 
Speechmaker (20-S), and Following 
the Films (33). 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


FRONTIER TALE 

A remarkable narrative of two peo- 
ple lost in a prairie storm is related in 
Rose Wilder Lane’s Free Land (11). 
Ask students to relate conditions and 
hardships of pioneer life pictured in 
this tale and in the accompanying notes 
on page 12, Why was a sudden blizzard 
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especially hazardous on the Dakota 
prairie of 1880? Can you account for 
David’s missing the railroad camp? 
What is there about Lane’s sentence 
style which gives the story its rapid 
movement and vitality? Is her use of 
conversation effective in carrying for- 
ward the narrative? Lead students who 
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presented in Photography Is 100 Years 
Old (6) may be used as a lead to the 
more complete study of this subject. 
Students may compare the equipment 
and results of Mathew B. Brady’s work 
during the Civil War with that of mod- 
ern news photographers in the Spanish 
Civil War and the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict. An exhibit showing the develop- 
ment of photography may be assem- 
bled from the students’ own collections. 
Modern magazines noted for their pho- 
tography provide an excellent source 
of material. Elements of composition, 
lighting, camera angle, and time of ex- 
posure, should be considered. Your 
students will enjoy holding a contest in 
which they may enter specimens of 
their own photography. Some may be 
interested in organizing a camera club 
for purposes of studying photography 
and sharing the results of their expe- 
riences, 


aa STAMPS 


Drawing by George M. Richards from 
America Yesterday and Today by 
Nichols, Bagley & Beard (Macmillan) 


DOUGLAS AND LINCOLN 


have been lost or who have heard of 
such experienees to wriie brief 
sketches for class reading. Urge them 
to try out some of the writing tech- 
niques observed in this excerpt from 
Rose Wilder Lane’s novel. 

Plan a book review day on Western 
and frontier books and novels. One 
student may read and review Lane’s 
entire book, Free Land. Others will 
find suggestions in May Lamberton 
Beckers Adventures in Reading 
(25-E). 


GUIDANCE 

Refer students to our weekly feature, 
Boy Dates Girl (31), for leads on plan- 
ning and attending private dances. 
Heated argument may ensue on the 
Dickens’ method of sending out invi- 
tations. Raise the question of whether 
Jerry’s idea on changing partners is a 
good one and ask for methods your stu- 
dents find successful. 


PHOTOGRAPHY : 
The brief history of photography 


Sports fans as well as stamp collec- 
tors among your students will enjoy 
reading Frank L. Wilson’s article, Win- 
ter Sports on Stamps (35). Ask them 
to report winter sports represented, 
events commemorated, and countries 
which have issued such stamps. Tie 
this discussion up with national and in- 
ternational winter sports in the news 
and local sports in which members of 
the class have participated. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
20-S, as well as other Social Studies 
features in the common sections.) 


FOREIGN POLICY 

This week’s Behind the Headlines 
(15-S) may be used as the basis for dis- 
cussion and debate on the nation’s fu- 
ture foreign policy. 

For discussion: Give a brief history 
of our neutrality laws. Outline the 
trends in public opinion from the 
World War to the present. Compare 
the views of Professor Schuman with 
Mr. Soule regarding the world situa- 
tion. Can you mention any trends 
which Mr. Soule has overlooked in dis- 
counting the menace to America from 
Fascist aggressors? Describe America’s 
chief national interests and their con- 
nection with international affairs. 
What does Mr. Soule consider our 
greatest danger? 

Compare the programs outlined by 
the two men, List (1) points on which 
they agree in the main; (2) points on 
which they differ. Then, before you at- 
tempt to reach conclusions of your 
own, see how many concrete facts you 
can find to buttress one or the other 
points of view. If this latter suggestion 
is undertaken as a class project, it will 
prove a most ambitious undertaking 
For always you will have to draw your- 
self up short to inquire: “Is this really 
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a fact, or is it merely an opinion?” The 
undertaking should be useful, not only 
for what light it may throw upon our 
neutrality policies, but as an exercise 
in propaganda detection. After weeks 
of intensive research, you may be well 
enough informed to enter into a debate 
on the differing points of view included 
in this week’s issue. 


LINCOLN’S SPEECHES 

Scholastic includes excerpts from 
some of Lincoln’s greatest speeches in 
Lincoln the Speechmaker (20-S). 

How do Lincoln’s teachings apply to 
modern America? What are the impli- 
cations of the lines on Tariff for the 
sharecropper situation? What was Lin- 
coln’s attitude toward following the 
teachings of our forefathers? Describe 
Lincoln’s feelings toward the neighbors 
and friends of his community. Wherein 
does Lincoln’s ideal of equality fall 
short in our present social order—in 
education, in occupations, in standards 
of living? 

Compare Lincoln’s attitude toward 
the use of force with that of various 
world figures today. According to Lin- 
coln, where does the highest authority 
rest in this country? Is there any con- 
flict regarding ,this concept today? 
What message for tolerance rings in 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address? 
Wherein do you think this message 
should be given great thought today— 
both at home and abroad? 


NEWS QUIZ 

The following questions may be used 
as a check on the reading of The 
March of Events (7-10). 

In what way is the Spanish Civil 
War becoming an increasing menace 
to European peace. How has the Neu- 
trality Resolution of the United States 
operated against the Loyalists? 

Give reasons for the recent disturb- 
ances in Ireland. 

What possible effects might result 
from the fortification of Guam? 

What are the causes for the split in 
the CIO labor body? 

On what grounds has Representative 
Thomas demanded the impeachment 
of Secretary of Labor Perkins? For 
what reasons is the resolution not ex- 
pected to accomplish its purpose? 


ENGLISH 
(Covering material in pages 21-E to 
28-E, as well as other English features 
im the common sections.) 


DRAMA 
After reading the play, Prologue to 
Glory (21-E), about Lincoln’s youth in 
New Salem, students may point out 
lines that show his interest in his fel- 
low men, his reverence for books, and 
(Concluded on page 4-T) 
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What’s Your P Q? 


On Using Scholastic’s Personality Pamphlet 
in Personal Guidance Work with Students 


As soon as students begin to read 
Scholastic’s new pamphlet, Watch 
Your PQ, they will be measuring 
themselves on the various check lists 
and tests provided for personality in- 
ventory. Measures of personal quali- 
ties —likability, good sportsmanship, 
emotional age, career aptitude, charm, 
satisfactory human relationships—are 
set up in a style that will appeal to high 
school boys and girls. 

How can the teacher use this interest 
in personality to best advantage? After 
all, what is the classroom teacher’s role 
in personal and vocational guidance 
work? Even where the school is fortu- 
nate enough to have a full-time gui- 
dance counselor, the chief responsibil- 
ity rests with the teacher. He knows 
the students better than any other 
school person; he is in daily contact 
with them. 

Youth are often painfully conscious 
of the situations in which their per- 
sonalities fail to “click.” Because of 
these inadequacies, they fail to attain 
desired ends again and again; social 
relationships become increasingly dif- 
ficult. 

A searching inventory made by each 
student of his own personality should 
reveal many of his best points as well 
as his weak spots. He should be encour- 
aged to do something “definite” about 
the characteristics which subtract from 
his PQ and to capitalize upon those 
which contribute to his total score. Of 
course, if you are a Gestaltist, you will 
say that it is the whole individual with 
which we should be concerned. Grant- 
ed; but it is the interrelationships that 
exist between the various parts of a 
whole individual that make up his per- 
sonality pattern. The greater under- 
standing he can get of himself the bet- 
ter, particularly in regard to his per- 
formance in social situations. 

After students have had a chance to 
measure their P Q’s, they will probably 
be anxious to do something about rais- 
ing their scores. Here Scholastic’s per- 
sonality pamphlet will come to the res- 
cue again. The articles on Toscanini 
and Pierre and Marie Curie provide a 
means of personality analysis of three 
of the world’s great figures. Discuss 
what it is in these and other great per- 
sonalities—use those pictures on the 
cover of the pamphlet — which has 
caused them to rise above the masses. 

Several features present practical 
means of making over one’s personality 
and attaining greater charm and per- 
sonal effectiveness. Tips are given on 
personal matters which lead to finding 
and retaining desirable jobs. Through- 
out the use of these materials for evalu- 
ation and discussion keep the standards 
and the recommendations at the ma- 
turity level of your students. Be careful 
not to expect unnatural responses of 
them. 


The following questions may be used 
as study guides for Watch Your P Q. 
The figures refer to pages in the pam- 
phlet. 

1. Through the checks provided, find 
some of the strong points and weak 
spots in your personality. Make defi- 
nite plans for improvement. (3) 

2. Are there definite ways in which 
_ girl can increase her popularity? 
(6) 

3. Is there a Ferd Mason in your cir- 
cle of acquaintances? What do you 
think should be done about him? (7) 

4. What abilities and characteristics 
account for Toscanini’s power? (8) 

5. Why were Marie and Pierre Curie 
able to make such a great contribution 
to the world of science? (12) 

6. What unhealthy ways of thinking 
are often found in young people? How 
can these be avoided or corrected? (16) 

7. What personality factors help peo- 
ple to obtain and hold jobs? What 
training and preparation must you ac- 
quire as a basis for gaining the job 
you want? (19) 

8. Sce what you can find out about 
yourself by taking the tests for lika- 
bility, good egg percentage, emotional 
age, and career aptitude. What leads to 
personality improvement did you gain 
through this check? What sort of job 
did the career test indicate? (23) 

9. Does the idea of organizing a 
“charm school” appeal to you? How 
could the girls of your group organize 
one? What advantages might be ex- 
pected from such an enterprise in terms 
of human relationships and vocational 
success? How do you rate on the Charm 
Test? On what points should you begin 
improvement at once? (28) 

10. What is your score on the Twen- 
ty Questions About You? (32) Begin to 
work on some of these items immedi- 
ately! 

Teachers will be interested in Henry 
€. Link’s Personality. Quotient Test 
and sonie of the following references: 


Bagby, E. Psychology of Personality 

Bennett, M. E. Building Your Life 

Bogardus, E. S. Leaders and Leadership 

Bogardus, E. S. and Lewis, R. H. Social 
Life and Personality 

Boorman, W. R. Personality in Its Teens 

Burnham, W. H. The Wholesome Person- 
ality 

Edwards, J. Personality Pointers 

Elliott, H. S. and G. L. Solving Personal 
Problems 

Groves, E. R. Personality and Social Ad- 
justment 

Haggard, H. W. and Fry, C. C. The An- 
atomy of Personality 

Hollingworth, L. S. The Psychology of the 
Adolescent 

Mursell, J. L. Streamline Your Mind 

Pitkin, W. B. More Power to You! 

Shellow, S. R. How to Develop Your Per- 
sonality 

Strecker, E. A. and Appel, K. E. Discover- 
ing Ourselves 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Strang, Ruth. Problems in the Improve- 
ment of Reading in High School and 
College. Lancaster, Pennsylvania: The 
Science Press Printing Company, 1938. 
$3.00. 

This volume should fill an impor- 
tant spot in every high school teach- 
er’s bookshelf, for it brings within its 
covers a compilation of recent, sig- 
nificant studies and experiments 
bearing on the subject of high school 
and college reading. With its concept 
of “every teacher, a reading teacher,” 
it takes a broad view of the reading 
problem. The psychological, philo- 
sophical, and sociological factors in- 
volved are all given due considera- 
tion. 

Problems related to attaining pro- 
gressive improvement in the reading 
skills and abilities, commonly held 
as essential, are presented with sug- 
gestions for achieving greater pro- 
ficiency. Methods for giving train- 
ing in vocabulary are outlined (1) 
through means of wide reading, and 
(2) through word study and analysis. 
Suggestions for carrying on remedial 
reading programs, appraising read- 
ing ability, using the case study tech- 
nique, preparing and selecting read- 
ing materials, using reading tests, 
and improving comprehension in 
reading are given from the point of 
view of authoritative research and 
successful classroom experience. 

Perhaps of the most far reaching 
importance is the section of the book 
devoted to introducing a school-wide 
developmental reading program. The 
advisability of organizing a co-or- 
dinated program of reading instruc- 
tion which will funetion for the en- 
tire school should be considered by 
both teachers and administrators. 


Untermeyer, Louis, editor. The New Mod- 
ern American and British Poetry. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1939. $1.20. 
This condensation of the editor’s 

Modern American Poetry and Mod- 

ern British Poetry is designed for use 

in schools. The prefaces and authors’ 
biographies have_been brought up to 
date, and there is a new section con- 
taining suggestions for study. Al- 
though fewer poets are included than 
in the 1929 edition, the number of 
individual poems has been increased. 

Generally speaking, this anthology 

has the virtues and defects of its 

predecessors. The English Georgians 
and their American contemporaries 
are generously represented, but Mr. 

Untermeyer appears to have little 

sympathy with the developments of 

the ’twenties and ‘thirties and has 
slighted them unduly. There is much 
good poetry and useful reference ma- 
terial in this volume, but as a gen- 
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eral survey of modern poetry it is not 
very well balanced. 
J.J. 


Johnson, Alvin. The Public Library—A 
People’s University. New York: Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 
1938, $1.00. 

How does the library function in 
general adult education? What is the 
attitude of librarians toward the de- 
velopment of the. adult education 
movement? What will the future of 
the library be? The author discusses 
each of these questions in the light 
of his study and observation of li- 
braries in many large American cit- 
ies. He proposes the development of 
the public library into a real center 
for adult education, in fact—a peo- 
ple’s university. Both difficulties and 
possibilities for success are pointed 
out. 

Hawkins, Gaynell. Educational Experi- 
ments in Social Settlements. New York: 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1937. $1.00. 

Basic needs and interests of indi- 
viduals must be touched if enthusi- 
astic participation is to be obtained 
in the educational activities of social 
settlements and centers. Ways in 
which various settlements in New 
York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, and Boston, are experimenting 
with new methods of adult educa- 
tion are described. 


Adam, T. R. The Civic Value of Museums. 
-New York: American Association for 

Adult Education, 1937. $0.75. 

An exposition is given of the edu- 
cational values that an individual or 
group may derive from metropolitan 
museums. Possibilities for using the 
museums in giving the public a first 
hand knowledge of.art, science, the 
rise of technology, the development 
of demoeracy, and community cul- 
ture and history, are set forth. There 
is a definite need for arousing an in- 
terest in original sources, first-hand 
material, on the part of the public. 


Rowden, Dorothy. Enlightened Self-In- 
terest. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1937. $0.75. 

What are trade associations doing 
to provide educational programs for 
their members? Some important pro- 
grams are described—Laundryown- 
ers’ National Association, American 
Institute of Banking, American Bak- 
ers’ Association — which indicate 
general trends in the educational 
work of the associations. The need 
for better cooperation between edu- 
cational institutions with these as- 
sociations in the interests of more 
adequate vocational education is em- 
phasized. 
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There is no finer trip than the 
complete change New Zealand 
affords ... no more fascinating 
recreation than her sports ... no 
more absorbing romance than in 
her colorful atmosphere! Here is 
urban life with modern embellish- 
ment ,.. and Maori life just as it 
has been for centuries! 


Glow Worm Grotto .. . fireflies 
like a million flames flashing 
through black darkness above a 
Stygian river. Karapiti Blowhole 
... dry steam forced through a 
vent nine inches across . . . shoot- 
ing its sunlit spray 200 feet in the 
air. New compositions by nature. 


Geysers and boiling mud pots... 
lakes upon lakes, blue, green, 
scarlet and crystal clear . . . cliffs 
stained with a rainbow’s hues... 
rivers, cataracts and mighty ranges 
of peaks wearing their changeless 
hoods of snow. An empire of 
sights and sports. A Dominion of 
beauty and virility. 


Your Travel Agent will provide 
literature and most interesting 
facts about the 15-day voyage 
from Los Angeles, San Francisco 
or Vancouver, B. C.... the tours 
specially planned for you and sub- 
ject to change en route... and the 
moderate costs, accented by a fav- 
orable exchange. Or write 


NEW ZEALAND 
GOVERNMENT 


606-V So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif., 
or 320-V Bay Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 











Lesson Plan 


(Concluded from page 2-T) 


the influence of Ann Rutledge on his 
life. Does the forum scene carry any 
implication for club meetings and fo- 
rums today? 

Your class should enjoy reading the 
play aloud with one member reading 
the transition passages. Urge the stu- 
dent who reads the part of Lincoln to 
show the changes that occur in his atti- 
tudes and emotions throughout the 
play. The entire class can participate 
in the scene at the forum meeting. En- 
courage pupils to show their feelings 
with gesture and movement, with mut- 
tering and exclamation, in response to 


the words of James, Henry, and Abe. 
Strive for the simple, straightforward 
speech that convincingly conveys the 
impression of strong emotions through- 
out the reading of the final scene. 

A student committee may be ap- 
pointed to secure the Lincoln refer- 
ences Jisted in Literary Leads (26-E) 
for class reading or review. 


READING SKILLS 


Directions. Nearly every high school 
student has read one or more of Amy 
Lowell’s poems. But do you know what 
kind of a person this poet really was? 
Read the biographical sketch and 
poems included in this week’s Poetry 
Corner (27-E) to find the answer. Take 
big eyefuls as you read. See how quick- 
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WHERE TO TRAVEL ° 


FREE 


— ANew — 


Travel Brochure 


e No matter where or how you want to 
travel, you can secure helpful informa- 
tion by just sending for this new Travel 
Brochure for Teachers— arranged by 
Scholastic as a special service to readers. 
You'll find it a valuable aid in making 
your vacation plans. Just check the places 
which interest you in the coupon below, 


and mail it today. 








HOW TO TRAVEL 


Alaska 
Canada 
Labrador 
Caribbean 
Hawaii 
Mexico 

South America 
Europe 

New Zealand 
Australia 
United States 
National Parks 
Historic Spots 
World's Fairs 
Dude Ranches 
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250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


0 Australia and New Zealand. 


Island. 


ONG ists eke Pa Ree 
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High School Teacher Edition of Scholastic 


I would like a free brochure containing information about the following places: 
0 Alaska, [) Labrador, [J Mexico, 1) Hawaii, [1] Caribbean, [) South America, 


CANADA: [British Columbia, [] Banff and Lake Louise, [] Jasper National Park, 
[Canadian Rockies [J Ontario, [] Saskatchewan, [] Manitoba, [) Alberta, [) Que- 
bec and Gaspe Peninsula, [] New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 


EUROPE: () BRITISH ISLES (England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales) (] CONTINEN- 
TAL EUROPE (Switzerland, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia) ( SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES (Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark) 


UNITED STATES: [)FAR WEST (California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada), 
OC. NORTHWEST (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, 
Utah, Kansas, Colorado), (] SOUTHWEST (Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas), 
O.NORTHWOODS AND MID-WEST (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri), (] NEW ENGLAND (Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island), [] NORTHEAST (New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia), J SOUTHEAST (Kentucky, Virginia, No. Carolina, So. Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida). 
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ly you can make Miss Lowell’s ac- 
quaintance in this brief introduction. 

At a signal from your teacher, begin 
reading. (Time should be recorded on 
the board.) When you have finished, 
note the time and compute your rate 
in words per minute. There are 880 
words on the page. Check your compre- 
hension by completing the following 
sentences: 


1. Amy signed “Your son” on a letter 
to her father because she ............ 
wished she were a boy, couldn’t 
spell daughter, wished to annoy 
him, wanted to make him think a 
brother wrote the letter. 


2. After her illness, she ............ 
liked to travel, rode horseback a 
great deal, preferred to remain at 
home, lost interest in books. 


3. Amy Lowell’s first book contained 
her best long poem, clever illus- 
trations, some excellent poetry, 
very poor verse. 


4. Her poetry was transformed 

through contact with the ............. 

classicists, romantic school, imag- 
ists, symbolists. 


5. Amy Lowell liked to ............ 
write all night, keep regular hours, 
write only in the morning, write 
only three hours a day. 


6. When she stayed at a hotel she or- 
I ko ccd win Simran s cNelawae ss 
the window shades lowered, all the 
shutters closed, all the mirrors 
covered, the transoms opened, 


7. In her bedroom, she sometimes 

"sat in the darkness, walked about 
with a parasol, sat under an um- 
brella, sat in a window seat. 


8. The poet’s home was in......... 
'"" "New Orleans, Brookline, Chicago, 
Springfield. 
9. Two years after her death, a vol- 
ume of her poetry won .............. 
the Pulitzer prize, the Nobel 
award, the. Hawthorneden prize, 
the Goncourt prize. 


10. In the poem, “A Dimension,” 
Amy Lowell expresses the wish to 
fly in an airplane, return to her 
home, cruise on the ocean, travel 

by magic. 

Key for Scoring. 1. couldn’t spell daugh- 
ter, 2. liked to travel, 3. very poor verse, 
4. imagists, 5. write all night, 6. all the 
mirrors covered, 7. sat under an umbrella, 
8. Brookline, 9. the Pulitzer prize, 10. 
travel by magic. 

COMPOSITION 

Have you a poetry club in your Eng- 
lish class? If so, refer members to The 
Round Table (28-E) to discover what 
universal emotional appea! is sounded 
in each of the student-written selec- 
tions given. Urge them to try for this 
quality in their own verse. Have any 
of the group submitted poems or essays 
to Miss Van de Water’s department? 


WILHELMINA HILL 
SCHOLASTIC 
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Editor’s Note: Prologue to Glory 
has been one of the outstanding suc- 
cesses of the Federal Theatre in New 
York City, and because of its histor- 
ical value is especially suited to high 
school production. A well-equipped 
stage is needed for a realistic presen- 
tation, for there are eight different 
scenes to the full play—not elab- 
orate ones, but many schools 
would be quite content to stage 
the play with drapes for a back- 
ground and a few simple pieces 
of furniture. Dramatic depart- 
ments which favor large casts 
will be especially enthusiastic 
over the play’s 33 men, 12 wo- 
men, and 5 or more extras, roles 
which, with the single exception 
of Abraham Lincoln himself, will 
not be difficult for amateurs to 
play. Even the dialogue, which 
will seem strange to most young 
actors and actresses at first, falls 
before many rehearsals have 
passed, into a natural rhythmic 
swing. The play lends itself ad- 
mirably also to cutting, by drama 
groups which enjoy acting out 
two or three scenes assisted by a 
reader who summarizes the in- 
tervening action. Although the 
play is based on reality, the au- 
thor does not claim that it is a 
literally true document; he has 
tried rather to present the spirit of 
the young Abraham Lincoln. 


(Copyright, 1936, by E. P. Conkle) 


CHARACTERS 

ABE LINCOLN COLONEL RUTLEDGE 
DENNIS HANKS Mrs. RUTLEDGE 
Tom LINCOLN S@uIRE BOWLING 
SaRAH LINCOLN GREEN 
DENTON OFFUT JacK ARMSTRONG 
MENTOR GRAHAM ANN RUTLEDGE 
Aunt PoLLy GREEN HENRY ONSTOTT 
JacK KELSO JAMES RUTLEDGE 

OTHER CITIZENS OF NEw SALEM 





(As the play opens, Abraham Lin- 
coln is lying flat on his back, reading 
aloud.) 

Ase: “Oh admirable man! O great 
preceptor to his country! Since the day 
God created man on the earth, none 
ever displayed the power of industry 
more signally than did George Wash- 
ington.” 

Denny: Aw, Abe. I don’t see how 
you kin set hour after hour with-yer 
nose inter a book. Them things you 
read is all big fibs, Abe. 

ABE: They’re mighty good fibs, Den- 
ny! Most-a th’ things a feller wants t’ 
know is in books. 

Denny: Pshaw, Abe. I’d jist’s soon 
be on-l’arned, like Master Crawford 
Says. Ever’body cain’t be stuck on 
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PROLOGUE to GLORY 


A Play Based on the New Salem Years of Abraham Lincoln 


By E. P. Conkle 


This is one of a series of plays 
for the High School Theatre se- 
lected and edited by Margaret 
Mayorga with the cooperation of 
Samuel French, Inc. 





Stephen Courtleigh as Abe and Ann Rutledge as 
Ann Rutledge, her collateral ancestor, in Fed- 
eral Theatre production of Prologue to Glory. 


l’arnin’ as you air! (Pause) Uncle 
Tom’s settin’ in front-a th’ cabin wait- 
in’ to see them stumps flyin’ out-a th’ 
field. 

ABE: We’d both of us ort t’be doin’ 
things we ain’t a-doin’. There sets my 
axe and there sets your berry pail. And 
here you set gabbin’ and me a readin’. 

_ Denny: Abe... (He looks intently 
off right.) . . . they’s a feller polin’ 
along this way on a sorrel hoss. It’s a 
furriner. 

ABE: Wel-1l, mebby he’d know suthin’ 
. . . (He gets up.) Air a town feller. 
See them genuine leather boots? 

Denny: Got m’ eye on that hoss. An’ 
so’s yer pa. 

Ase: Takes a furriner t’ rouse pa up. 

Denny: Takes a... hoss! (Tom Lin- 
coln saunters in.) 

Tom: What you fellers been doin’ 
over yur? Th’ two of you don’t do no 
more than you cud put into yer hat. 
You been readin’ again, Abe? 

ABE: Fer a spell, pa. 

Tom: That ain’t goin’ t’ clear off my 
field, is it? Useless truck like that... 
you cain’t l’arn t’ split rails nor run a 
whip-saw on that monkey-doodlin’. 

Ase: I figger I don’t.want t’ l’arn t’ 
run a whip-saw, pa. One feller in a 
county as good as you air is plenty 
a-nough. Aint it? 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-20 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 






Tom: Well, mebby so. Mebby ... 
so. I ain’t no man t’ tell nobody what 
t’ do... but I know you ain’t goin’ t’ 
git nowheres in this world . . . readin’. 

Man’s Voice: Who-o-a, Sally! Who- 
o-a, Sally! Who-o-a, critter! 

ABE: Mebby he’d know how th’ 
‘lection in Indianny come out last 
month, pa. 

STRANGER: Who-a, critter! How’s 
things in these-here parts? 

Tom: Things has come to a set- 
tin’-down spell your in Illinoy, 
stranger. (The stranger comes in). 

STRANGER: How-do, gents. Now 
right thur’s where you’re wrong. 
Things ain’t come to no settin’ 
down spell a-tall. Why, man you 
see them vista’s green yarbs, them 
flowin’ rivers, them sprinklin’s-a 
wild-flowers? That virgin timber 
hain’t been tétched! That maiden 
river ain’t never had a barge on 
her buzzom! Millions-a acres, an’ 
not a hand laid to it! That’s whur 
you’re wrong. I’m Denton Offut 
... From Indianny. 

ABE: How did Indianny come-in, 
Mr. Offut? 

OrruT: Ain’t you heerd yet? 
She come in free. 

Tom: Glory be t’ God! 

Ase: Mr. Offut . . . jist how do 
you ca’culate President Adams is 
goin’ t’ fare ag’n Mr. Jackson the 
Demycrats air runnin’ from Ten- 
nessee? 

Orrut: Well, I ca’culate Mr. 

Jackson is goin’ t’ beat th’ horn- 
rimmed spectacles off-a Adams. I been 
all about and I know th’ country is got 
its belly full-a that tarnal old hot- 
headed ‘Yankee. But I come over t’ 
see— 

AsE: Reckon maybe the country 
wants to git its belly full-a hot-headed 
Andy Jackson, now. Just like people 
to jump out-a one bonfire into an- 
other’n jist like it! 

Tom: Feller would go out West he’d 
not have t’ put with sech goin’s-on. 
Politics is... 

Ase: Jist what you heerd of Mr. 
Adams givin’ Clay a place in th’ Cab- 
inet? Do you s’pose .. .? 

Tom: Shet up, will you! Man’s got 
good cause t’ be ashamed-a his young- 
ens, nowadays, Mr. Offut. I was sayin’ 
... time.a feller was spreadin’ on out 
West. They’re better out thur. 

Orrut: There’s whur you’re mis- 
tooken bad, Linkern. This-here coun- 
try is the hopes of Americy, an th’ 
Whig Party! I come here— 

Tom: When a feller cain hear his 
neighbor’s shotgun, it’s time t’ be mov- 
in’ on. 

Ase: What’s your business? 

Orrut: Lord God, that’s what I been 
tryin’ to git out ever since I driv’ up! 
My business is merchandisin’ and I’m 
on m’ way t’ New Salem t’ set up a 
stock-a unparalleled dry - goods. My 
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plans include th’ operation a, a chain-a 
stores throughout Indianny and Illenoy, 
and a fleet-a boats b’twixt Springfield, 
New Salem, and N’ Orleans. (He mo- 
tions toward the river.) Be called Th’ 
Offut Line! 

Ase: That’s sure mighty interestin’- 
soundin’, Mr. Offut ... but I’m a-feared 
you'll find th’ Sangamon a perty tough 
stream t’ navigate. She’s so shaller— 
so crooked! 

Orrut: Them’s mere de-tails, feller. 
My boats’ll operate on a year-round 
schedule. In th’ winter I'll equip ’em 
with rollers t’ run over th’ shoals— 

Ase: You ever seen th’ Sangamon at 
New Salem, Mr. Offut? 

Orrut: Seen it? I been down there a 
week, feller! 

ABE: I s’pose you know there’s a dam 
thur a row-boat cain’t git past. with- 
out jumpin’ over. 

Orrut: Jist another de-tail...t 
me. We kin pull that dam out—or— 
you know what I seen a year ago when 
I was there? I seen a feller git a barge 
stuck hangin’ over that dam .. . war- 
ter-logged an’ draggin’ bottom. You 
know what that feller done? 

Ase (Winking at Denny): I ain’t got 
nary idee, Mr..Offut! 

Orrut (To Tom): He bored a hole in 
t’ other end, let th’ warter run out, 
plugged ’er up, an’ she floated over th’ 
dam and down th’ river purty as you 
please. Now what d’ you think-a that, 
Mr. Linkern? 

Tom: Take a smart feller t’ think-a 
that, Mr. Offut! 

Orrut: Smart? I’d like t’ lay hands 
on to that feller! 

Denny: I reckon you... cud. 

OrrutT: Could what? 

Denny: Lay hands onto him. Why— 
that féller war Abe! 

Orrut: Abe... who? 

Denny: They ain’t but one Abe, Mr. 
Offcutts! 

Tom: Was you this-yur feller, Abe? 

Ase: I reckon so, pa! (Abe’s face 
breaks out into a wide grin. Tom is 
stumped for speech.) 

Orrut: I’m a consarned Campbellite! 
Now, you know I been lookin’ for a 
young feller t’ work for me! 

* + = 


And so it happens that Abe opens a 
store for Mr. Offut in New Salem, 
where he tells stories to the men cus- 
tomers who sit around the pot-bellied 
stove and talk — when they are not 
stealing crackers from the big cracker- 
barrel. There also, he often talks with 
a charming customer, Ann Rutledge. 

Age: Well, Ann. What cain I do fer 
you this fine evenin’? (He goes to her) 
...1 got a bran’ new lay-out of crocks, 
and hoss-shoe chawin’ tobacco! 

Ann: Abe... Henry Onstott asked 
me to see if you would debate at the 
Forum Meeting tomorrow night? (Her 
eyes shine.) It would be a grand chance 
for you! Mary’s going and so am I. All 
we girls. 

Ase: What’s the debate on? 

Ann: “Which is more valuable, the 
bee or the ant?” Henry Onstott has lots 
of books to look into, so you’d have to 
be on your mettle! 
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AsE: Henry’d be what you'd call 
havin’ a right smart headstart. 

ANN: He'll need it to stand against 
you! You’ll do it, won’t you? 

Ase: Aw, I reckon not. I ain’t smart 
a-nough. ; 

Ann: Smart a-nough? (Pause) You 
sure you’re not just too lazy, Abe? 


ABE: I ain’t got no right t’ go about. 


tellin’ people which’s th’ most valu- 
able, th’ bee or th’ ant. I ain’t done 
a-nough thinkin’ on that subject... 
nor any other ... t’ git up b’fore people 
and... talk! 

Ann: If it was telling a story to your 
cronies, I guess you could do it! 

ABE: They’re kind-a my own peo- 
ple, Ann. 

Ann: Of course it’s no business of 
mine, but... you could talk as well as 
James or Henry! An ambitious young 
man has got to make his mark in ora- 
tory now days. 

ABE: Well, mebby. 

Ann: Do you mean to tell me you 
intend to stay in this store all your 
livelong life? 

Ase (Slowly, naively): I... never 
much thunk-a anything else .. . Ann. 
If a feller can git along ’thout fight- 
EM. 

ANN: Well, you’d never hear a Rut- 
ledge man say that, Abe Lincoln! He’d 
get out and try to get some indepen- 
dence and respect! He’d try to get some 
refinement about him, Abe! He’d... 

Ase: I’ve had some etiket lessons, 
Ann. 

Ann: Oh, it isn’t that, Abe. 

Ase: I know I’m rough. But: there’s 
so many things I want to learn! I know 
there’s places a lot better than around 
here. I’ve read of ’em; but all my life 
I never seed a nicer store than this’n, 
and bein’ clerk here is two notches 
higher’n any sityation my pa ever had! 
It looks like a perty good job t’ me, 
Ann! Ever’body here thinks I’m doin’ 
fust-rate. I b’gun t’ think so m’self... 
till you come along and set a charge-a 
gun-powder under me! 

Ann: I wasn’t aiming to... 

Ase: Ann... 

Ann: Yes, Abe? 

Ase: Set some more under me! (She 
becomes provoked again.) 

Ann: If you were a Rutledge my 
father would be asking you about now, 
“Just what do you figger on doin’ for 
a livin’, Abe?” You’re reading and 
studying all the time. What do you ex- 
pect to be? 

Ase: I read b’cause I like to, Ann. 
Sometimes I read a surveyin’ book or 
so. Once I went and located a quarter- 
section a township lost. Maybe I could 
take-up law. I don’t read for much 
purpose, just b’guess and b’gosh. I just 
like readin’! : 

-ANnN: Did you ever think... get- 
ting married, Abe? (He looks at her.) 

Ase: I—sort-a ca-culated to... 
someday, Ann. 

ANN: Well, why should any girl 
marry you in this state of poverty, 
Abe? (Silence.) 

Ase: I don’t rightly know, Ann! 

Ann: What would there be in it for 
her? What would her future be? 


Ase: Kind-a hog-and-hominy at th’ 
present writin’. 

ANN: Abe... because those men in 
there praise you to the skies, you've 
got the idea you’re just fine. You wras- 
tled Jack Armstrong. You sit with 
those men and tell stories. Abe . . 
you’re not even keeping the store well! 

Ase: No.... Ann. 

Ann: Going in debt .. . broke. If 
you were my brother, do you know 
what I'd do? 

Ase: Turn me over your knee and 
give me a right smart kerwallopin’? 

Ann: I'd say you’d have to stop this 
sitting in the sun and shade, just sat- 
isfied with yourself! 

Ase: You... don’t want me to be 
like my own people... Ann? 

Ann: No, Abe. 

Ase: You make things sound plagued 
serious! I always kind of took it for 
granted th’ Lord would take care of 
his goats as well as his sheep. 

ANN: Don’t depend too much on th’ — 
Lord, Abe! « 

Ase: Ann... if you'll jist tell me 
what I-ort to do and be... 

ANN: Oh, you’re all right, Abe. It’s 
just ... you could be so much more! 
Sitting here with no ambition .. . sat- 
isfied. Sakes-a-mercy, why am I talk- 
in’ like this to you? 

Ase: I was wonderin’ that same 
thing, Ann! 


+ * * 


But Anne’s suggestion has had its ef- 
fect, and the next evening Abe appears 
at the forum meeting. 

JAMES: The next order of business 
is the debate. As you probably know, 
the Society tries always to discuss 
questions being discussed all over the 
country. The subject for tonight’s de- 
bate is: Resolved that bees are more 
valuable than ants. Ladies and gentle- 
men, we are fortunate in having Henry 
Onstott, who has debated before us 
many times before, to dpen the ques- 
tion! 

Henry: Mr. Chairman: The subject 
for debate has been given. I shall not 
go into a definition of terms for I be- 
lieve it is sufficiently well understood 
that the bee, in general, is a member 
of the superfamily Apoidea; and the 
ant is only a hymenopterous member 
of the family formicoidea. I am happy 
to have for my task the defense of the 
bee, not that it is the more easy to de- 
fend, but it is my heart-felt conviction 
that the bee is the more useful animal; 
hence, can I argue from genuine con- 
viction; hence is my argument won al- 
ready! I wish to base my argument on 
three main points. Nature has given the 
bee one primal function, to pollinate 
the flower. What would the world be 
without flowers; hence, without seeds; 
hence, without a second generation; 
hence, barrenness, barrenness every- 
where! The material value of this func- 
tion of the bee is alone enormous. The 
apple crop, pollinated solely by bees, 
in...in... (He refers to one of_his 
books.) ... Asbury County, Maine, was 
£1,740 ten years ago! Need I go far- 
ther into this? Need I? Which brings 
me to my second main point. Ladies 
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Denny Hanks, Tom Lincoln, Abe’s father, and Sarah Lincoln, his step-mother, listen 
when Denton Offut offers Abe a job in the store he is going to open in New Salem. 


and gentlemen, do you realize that the 
bee is the sole maker of honey? The 
Bible speaks of it. Witnesseth: “—and 
he turned aside to see the carcass of 
the lion; and, behold, there was a 
swarm of bees and honey in it.” The 
value of the honey-crop in Sudsbury- 
shire for the year 1823 was £85 3s 8d! 
Can—may I ask—can the ant produce 
anything of similar value? Can my op- 
ponent measure his ant up to my bee in 
these, or in any other respects? (Henry 
shakes his fist.) And yet—I have one 
more point. 

VoICcE FROM THE Rear: Sharpen ’er 
Henery! 

Henry: The lessons which the bee 
teaches us are inestimable! Hour on 
hour he labors to store away for the 
winter. The blizzard is on him; and his 
honey is in the comb. Let us go and do 
likewise! Let us emulate his social 
structure—his queen—his mason bees 
—his workers who store his honey! 
Each bee has his work; each bee does 
his work! Let us study his life! Let us 
go to him and learn! Ladies and gentle- 
men—(His voice rises.) No matter who 
you be, or whom: or where you be; or 
of what intelligence—it must appear 
to you that the bee is much more valu- 
able than the ant! (1) He fertilizes. 
(2) He gives honey. (3) He shows how 
we should live. Can there be any doubt 
in your mind? 

OnstotTt, Sr.: No, be dads! 

Henry: No! I do hereby challenge 
the negative to fetch forward a single 
main point he can stand upon... un- 
impeached! Ladies and gentlemen, the 
positive rests! (He goes to his seat amid 
handclaps.) 

JaMEs: Now I am happy to intro- 
duce a young man who needs no in- 
troduction — Abe Lincoln — who will 
uphold the negative. (He bows Abe to 
the table.) The floor is yours, Abe. 

Ase: Thank-ee Jim. Ladies and gen- 
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tlemen, I’ve done most of my public- 
speakin’ on stumps for th’ benefit of 
God’s green forests and Tom Lincoln’s 
p’tater rows. So I prob’ly won’t show 
up very bright agin an’ eloquent, pol- 
ished speaker like th’ honorable posi- 
tive. I should like to add my praises 
to yours though for the able manner 
in which he handled them bees—with- 
out gettin’ stung! (Laughter) Now— 
one of th’ subjects that appears to be 
botherin’ this forum-club is whether 
bees are more valuable than ants. It 
wouldn’t take me long to point out a 
few important functions of the ant if I 
was a mind to. It is well known that 
he has moderate intelligence and lives 
in just as ordered a society as the bee. 
His commerce and trade abound. He is 
not like the bee and Bap McNabb’s 
rooster: always crowing about what he 
does. He is one of earth’s few silent 
workers. Mebby that’s why the oppo- 
sition n’glected him. (Laughter) It is, 
likewise, well-known that he’s an ac- 
tive agent in pulverizing and carry- 
ing off decayed matter. He helps to 
keep the earth sweet an’ clean. He is 
the earth’s finest ploughman. I’ve not 
got any books to prove it—but I main- 
tain an ant can lift many times its own 
weight, and could if he was a-mind to, 
out-run, outwrastle, and out - argue 
Henry and me both! 

Denny: ’Ray fer th’ ants! 

Voice: Gimme.th’ bees! 

JaMEs: Order, please! 

Ase: Ants are also known to eat 
plant-lice. But—more important than 
all these—ants are knowed to have bet- 
ter sense and more of it, than to stand 
arg’yin’ on such snivvelin’ subjects as 
we are! (Laughter.) 

JAMEs: Order, please! 

Ase: Ants ain’t ag’in bees. Both of 
them are valuable, and have their God- 
given purposes, folks. Mr. Speaker, it 
don’t worry me a continental which is 


more valuable, s’long as each keeps 
unto its proper place! Now, if Henry’s 
bee was to get into your bonnets; or 
my ants was to git into your britches 
—that would be a subject for discus- 
sion ... an’ immediate action! (Laugh- 
ter) I am sorry I cain’t imbibe of the 
same high seriousness for this question 
as my opponent. It seems to me the 
subjects for debate b’fore this Forum 
ought to be alive; subjects for action, 
useful for living. The things we hear, 
the decisions we arrive at, at these 
meetings, ought to be helpful to us! 
The Lord knows there are plenty of 
problems here . . . with us folks... 
in Illinoy. (Hand-claps. Ann is espe- 
cially delighted.) 

Henry: Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
is beside the point of this debate! 

JAMES: Abe, will you please keep to 
the subject? 

Voices: Put ’im out! Set down, On- 
stott! 

Ase: You fellers hold your ’taters, 
now. I’ll fetch th’ subject back t’ ants 
or bust a hamestring! (The crowd 
quiets.) Folks, I have had some long 
talks with several ants along th’ San- 
gamon River. (Gasps) Do you know 
what they told me? Well—they said 
if they was us, they would do some- 
thing about those bends in the river 
that keep the Talisman from comin’ up 
from St. Louis... that keep New Salem 
from sending its goods to a market in 
St. Louis and New Orleans! We’ve got 
the land, the pastures, the crops! All 
we need is a market to sell in, and an’ 
outlet! We could raise our crops and 
the broad river would carry them to 
market and fetch us back sugar, and 
iron, and furniture—things we cain’t 
raise nor otherwise get. Ladies and 
gentlemen, what I propose to you to- 
night is that— 

Voices: Objections! Let Abe go on! 

James: Order! Order! 

Voices: Go to ’er, Abe! Put those 
boys out! Set down, Colonel! 

ABE (Putting out his hand): Ladies 
and gentlemen—I’]l set down as soon 
as you let me say what I come here to 
say. An th’ upshot of my whole speech 
here t’night is—(Slowly; earnestly)— 
that, by my own initiative, and through 
the offices of my kind friends, I want 
to take this opportunity, hereby and 
forthwith, to announce myself as can- 
didate for Sangamon County to the 
Legislature of the State of Illinoy. 


* ~ + 


Lincoln runs for the Legislature as 
a Whig on a platform of local reform, 
and although he is defeated, he polls a 
surprising number of votes that would 
otherwise have gone to the popular ri- 
val candidate. The defeat does not dis- 
courage him, but while he is making 
his speeches to the farmers Ann Rut- 
ledge is taken ill of a prevalent epi- 
demic and dies. Lincoln is despondent, 
and believes that his going to New 


- Salem and his ambition to enter poli- 


tics have been mistakes. He decides to 
return to the farm from which he came. 
But. his friends, who believe that he is 
capable of better things, try to direct 
his footsteps forward instead of back. 
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Aunt P.: Abe . . . Bowlin’ and me 
both think you ought to go in for some- 
thin’ like th’ law! Not go back there! 
We...! 

Ase: I know. (There is a finality 
about this. But Aunt Polly refuses to 
be stopped. She goes on simply, ear- 
nestly.) 

Aunt P.: Abe, you could stay with 
us this month. Bowlin’ could help you 
with your lessons. You could go down 
to Springfield ‘down there (She mo- 
tions off left) and take your exam- 
inations. Put out your shingle. (Cheer- 
fully) People all say Springfield is 
bound to be the capital! You heard 
that, too, didn’t you, Bowlin’? 

Squire: I heerd it somewheres. But 
capital or not, there’s opportunities 
there for a young man, Abe! 

Ase: There’s nothin’ I want to do 
now. Nothin’ ahead. Nothin’ to work 
for. Before Ann came—debts, short- 
comings, losing elections—they didn’t 
mean much. I was blind and didn’t 
know no better, and didn’t care a tarnal 
about much of anything. But you cain’t 
have a light like her come, and lose it, 
without all goin’ black before your 
eyes! I’ve made a failure at everything 
I’ve laid hand to! I’m goin’ back to 
where I come from. Where I b’long. 
Where I'd ort never have left! 

SqurrRE: Gad-a-mighty, boy! (Apol- 
ogetically) I didn’t mean t’ open my 
mouth .. . but since Polly’s got me 
started ...a young feller of your age, 
and with your book-larnin’, ought to 
be out a-usin’ it! You got a practical 
slant on things ... you got a good passel 
of humor... you got strength to move 
things . . .! Gad-a-mighty, boy! Go 
down t’ Springfield! Tell Major Stuart 
a few common-sense things about a 
law-case! Go out and stand for the 
Legislature again! Pass your own laws! 
Why...! 

Ase (He walks up and down): She 
showed me my power and strength, 
and she’s gone, and I’ve got nary wish 
to go on. Don’t bother your old heads 
about me no more. I'll soon be gone. 
You'll never hear-a me again. I’m just 
tired of all this .. . law and every- 
thing! 

Aunt P.: I don’t want to torment 
you, Abe. I just want you to come to 
peace of mind before you set out! Cain’t 
you come to look at it like the Rut- 
ledges? How they’ve borne their heads 
up in sorrow and adversity? They lost 
her. They’ve lost their mill. Lost every- 
thing. Yet . .. they ain’t goin’ back. 
They’re goin’ on... out to Ioway... 
to start over ag’in, Abe! 

Ase: I... know. (Silence) You 
want me to forget ... to goon... to 
be brave. What is bravery? 

Aunt P.: It’s mostly to hold up your 
head amongst men ’spite of adversity, 
Abe! Try and live like she’d want us 
to! 

Ase: All I cain see is .. . she’d ort to 
be livin’ now! It cain’t be right for a 
good God to do a thing like this .. . to 
take one so promisin’! 

Seutre: I look at it this-a-way, Abe. 
Death air caused by laws that was laid 
out in the Beginnin’s. It ain’t a pussonal 
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matter. It ain’t unjust to any-a us. 
Seems t’ me a bit preposterous to think 
the Creator of th’ Universe would sin- 
gle out you, or me, or her, or any per- 
son to chasten alone. 

Ase: I reckon .. . mebby. (Abe sits 
down, distraught.) 

Squme: I ain’t tryin’ to shove you 
into nothin’. I’m tryin’ to help you. 
Here’s Blackstone, Abe. (He takes a 
book from the ledge and lays it beside 
Abe’s saddle-bags.) Take it along with 
you. Look at it sometime when you 
feel like it. Fetch it back when you git 
ready. (Abe starts to pick it up as if to 
hand it back. He draws his hand back.) 
You mustn’ forgit, Abe... Ann 
wouldn’t be very proud-a you mopin’ 
about and cursin’ the Lord. She’d be 
th’ first one to want you to take up 
suthin’. 

Ase: No-o. I reckon she’d not be 
very proud. I guess .. . I haven’t been 
a very nice sight to behold... have I? 
Must have looked mighty queer to 
other people. 


Seurre: We all look a lettle quare 
on occasion, boy! (Into the house.) Ma 
. .. any signs-a dinner gittin’ ready? 
(Abe looks off toward Springfield, 
Then he runs his hand over the aze- 
handle that leans near-by. He grasps 
it with determination. His mind is made 
up. He reaches down to lay the Black- 
stone back on the ledge. His eye catches 
the picture of the noted barrister in the 
front of the book. He gazes at it, inter- 
ested. Then he glances at the title-page. 
He reads to himself.) 

AsE (Reading): “Commentaries on 
the laws of England—by Sir William 
Blackstone, Knight... one of the Jus- 
tices of His Majesty’s Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. ...’ (He turns more pages 
over; he reads out loud.) “Now, as 
municipal law is a rule of civil con- 
duct, commanding what is right and 
prohibiting what is wrong... it fol- 
lows that the primary and principal 
object of the law are RIGHTS and 
WRONGS.” (Abe looks up. A deep 
puzzled look comes over his face.) I 
don’t know. Maybe the law. Maybe the 
law after all. ! (He bends over the 
book intent.) 

Aunt P. (Inside): Abe ... your and 
Denny’s lunch is all put up! Abe...! 
(No answer. She comes to the door. She 
sees Abe bent over the book. She can’t 
believe her eyes. She motions Bowling 
They stand speechless. Then Bowling 
nods knowingly tc Aunt Polly. They 
slip back into the house.) 

ABE (Reading aloud, to himself): 
“Law is a rule of action prescribed by 
a superior power... . It is, first, of the 
kind that concerns, and is annexed to, 
the persons of men and is called jura 
personarum or the rights of per- 
song....° 

(Abe reads on. He is lost to every- 
thing but the book.) 

CURTAIN 








Abraham Lincoln on the Importance of Writing 


RITING, the art of com- 
municating thoughts to the 
mind through the eye, is 


the great invention of the world. 
- . . Suppose the art, with all con- 
ceptions of it, were this day lost 
to the world, how long, think you, 
would it be before young America 
could get up the letter A with any 
adequate notion of using it to advan- 
tage? The precise period at which 
writing was invented is not known, 
but it certainly was as early as the 
time of Moses; from which we may 
safely infer that its inventors were 
very old fogies. 

Webster, at the.time of writing his 
dictionary, speaks of the English 
language as then consisting of sev- 
enty or eighty thousand words. If so, 
the language in which the five books 
of Moses were written must at that 
time, now thirty-three or four hun- 
dred years ago, have consisted of at 
least one quarter as many, or twenty 


thousand. When we remember that 
words are sounds merely, we shall 
conclude that the idea of represent- 
ing those sounds by marks, so that 
whoever should at any time after see 
the marks would understand what 
sounds they meant, was a bold and 
ingenious conception, not likely to 
occur to one man in a million in the 
run of a thouSand years. And when 
it did occur, a distinct mark for each 
word, giving twenty thousand differ- 
ent marks first to be learned, and 
afterward to be remembered, would 
follow as the second thought and 
would present such a difficulty as 
would lead to the conclusion that the 
whole thing was impracticable. ... 
Take it [writing] from us, and the 
Bible, all history, all science, all gov- 
ernment, all commerce, and nearly 
all social intercourse go with it. 
From a lecture by Lincoln, delivered 
before the Springfield Library Asso- 
ciation, Feb. 22, 1860. 
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HERE are certain authors 

for whom an audience is al- 

ways waiting, asking only 
that it should be given more of the 
same. Of these authors one is surely 
Will James. He pleases people with 
brows of all altitudes; the everyday 
reader enjoys the liveliness and 
swing of his subjects and his style, 
. and the high-brows recognize in him 
the authentic voice of the “lonely 
cowboy” of history and romance, not 
the synthetic creations of the pop- 
ular songwriter. So it was to be ex- 
pected that a welcome would be 
ready for Flint Spears, his new book; 
it turns out to be not only “more of 
the same” but also something new 
and different, a presentation of the 
rodeo and the life of its riders and 
ropers, in the form of a novel. The 
hero is Flint Spears, one of the herd- 
ers of a big outfit on its way toa 
shipping point as the story opens. 
This engages in an impromptu rid- 
ing and roping contest with two other 
outfits nearby, and Flint Spears 
comes out best rider: from this mod- 
est beginning he continues to rise in 
glory,: ompeting in local rodeos, then 
in la ger ones, and at last in the 
great contests that make him cham- 
pion all-round cowboy of the world. 
All this is told with the details we 
all want in books like this, so that 
we can see how the actual work of 
the cowboy blends with the art of 
the rodeo; the author’s fine action- 
drawings are thickly scattered 
through the text, and over at the 
back are a series of magnificent ro- 
deo photographs. There has been and 
there still is a strong interest in books 
about bull-fighting as an art and in 
the careers of famous bull-fighters; 
riders and ropers of the rodeo have 
an art quite as complicated and far 
less gory, and I am glad to see that 
in America we are taking it seriously. 


“Mile Wide and Inch Deep” 

Along with this you must not miss 
Powder River, by Struthers Burt, 
the history and traditions of a fa- 
mous waterway of the Northwest, 
basis of the state yell of Wyoming: 
“Powder River! Let’er buck!” and 
object of the well-known though in- 
accurate description of “a mile wide 
and an inch deep.” The book is likely 
to be the most popular of a series 
that should be in all libraries: the 
“Rivers of America,’ written by 
well-selected and thoroughly com- 
petent recorders of life and legends 
of these historic streams. We have 
had The Upper Mississippi, Suwan- 
nee, Kennebec — the series will in 
time have them all, and all the books 
have been good. But this one for 
Wyoming has the natural advantage 
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Drawing by Ross Santee from Struthers Burt’s Powder River (Farrar & Rinehart) 
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By May Lamberton Becker 
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of more varied and picturesque ma- 
terial. You get Indian wars in it, and 
fur trappers, and the conflicts of 
nestlers with rustlers, and of cattle- 
men with sheep-herders; you get 


cowboys and stage-coach drivers, and 


songs and anecdotes with the bark 
on—and it is much of it within the 
memory of living men, so swiftly has 
history been made in this region. 

It is not much of a jump to the next 
book on my list, Indian Cavalcade, 
by Clark Wissler. I am taking for 
granted that you know a great deal 
about cowboys, settlement in the Far 
West, and Indians, but that a good 
deal of what you know you have 
learned through fiction rather than 
non-fiction. Here is a book to rein- 
force, perhaps to correct, what you 
know about Indians and the reserva- 
tions in the United States. The author 
is the world’s leading authority on 
the American Indian; curator of the 
department of anthropology of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, his great book, The American 
Indian, is still the classic of this sub- 
ject, though it was first’published a 
quarter of a century ago. This new 
one is a rare blend of first - hand 
scholarship and popular appeal; the 
author has been in this field so long 
that he can tell you, from personal 
experience, about reservation life 
when he was a young man studying 
Indians, and give you by so doing 
what amounts to a historical narra- 
tive. But the best part of the book 
is its understanding of the philoso- 
phy of the Indian, and the stories 
from experience told to illustrate it. 
Dr. Wissler’s autobiography, for it 
amounts to that, will go into our per- 
manent records of the old Indian 
country. 


Save Our Soil! 


Two other books of immediate in- 
terest to American citizens are Be- 
hold Our Land, by Russell Robbins 
Long, and Our Promised Land, by 


Richard L. Neuberger. The first is the 
result of a three-year study, in the 
field and through constant contacts 
with. farmers east and west, of the 
vitally important matter of soil ero- 
sion and what can be done to stop it. 
Its pictures are fine, its style easy 
and stimulating. The other is the 
work of a young reporter on the 
Portland Oregonian, the story of the 
Columbia River Basin and the great 
migration to it out of the “dust bowl.” 
It is written with vigor, conviction, 
and the personal drive that comes 
from personal conviction; this is Mr. 
Neuberger’s own country and his re- 
porting is striking, facing the facts 
in a spirit of contagious optimism. I 
have been recommending both these 
books to students of contemporary 
conditions in America, and they 
would be an: addition to a library 
supplying such students. 

The eagerly awaited biography— 
or partial biography—of Longfellow 
has been published, and has met a 
heartily pleased press: Young Long- 
fellow, by Lawrance Thompson, is a 
searching inquiry into his childhood, 
youth, and early writings in order to 
revise not only the over-praise of 
the nineteenth century but the less 
justifiable under-estimation of the 
twentieth. The background of the 
book is rich and fascinating; the life 
of the time, especially the founding 
and history of Bowdoin College, 
those travels abroad that then meant 
so much to a youngster, the social 
and family life of the young poet, all 
these are shown with fidelity and 
what is more, with sympathy, for this 
was a time that cannot be under- 
stood if it is approached without 
sympathy. The interest to young peo- 
ple will be as much in the psycho- 
logical development of the poet as in 
his social surroundings; for instance, 
they may take notice of his forgot- 
ten novel, Hyperion, when they find 
that it is a thinly disguised story of 
his own love-affair. There is a hun- 
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dred-page bibliography; this book 
is a contribution to American literary 
scholarship. 


State Fair 


Pageant of the States, by Ernest 
Sutherland Bates and Herman S. 
Schiff, is a brightly colored little 
book of pictorial maps of the states 
as their exhibits will figure in the 
World’s Fair in New York, with a 
brief and enlightening running com- 
mentary and photographs in the text 
of various buildings, sculptures and 
other features of the Exhibition of 
1939. It will be brought home in great 
numbers, no doubt, by visitors, as it 
is so colorful a souvenir. 

All these books are meant for old- 
er readers, though the Pageant is 
also offered as a picture - book for 
younger ones. Among important 
books lately published in the juve- 
nile departments but read by young 
people in the later teens I like Red 
Sky Over Rome, by Anne D. Kyle, 
which is not, as you might think from 
the title, a story of contemporary 
conditions, but a romance of the time 
of Garibaldi and the Revolution of 
’49 as watched and even in a measure 
shared by a young American girl, 
daughter of a sculptor resident in 
Rome. I like Honey of the Nile, by 


Erick Berry, a novel drawing on the 
never-failing interest of the time of 
King Tutankhamen and the conflicts 
of ideas then raging in life and poli- 
tics of ancient Egypt. They make the 
time seem near to our own; the es- 
cape of this Egyptian queen from her 
enemies is especially strong in sus- 
pense and the background of the 
river is convincing. 

I like Olympiad, by A. I. Mayer, 
Jr., so well I hope you will put it 
into your school library whether you 
take an interest in ancient history, 
the dead languages, or modern sport, 
fer it fits into all three classes. The 
story is of a boy in the golden age of 
Greece, picked up by slave-traders 
on his way from his remote village to 
compete as a wrestler-in a local con- 
test, and after great hardships res- 
cued by a rich patron of sport and 
trained to be a wrestler in the Olym- 
pic Games. Thus you see the daily 
life of the time, the way a school was 
run, the way in which a wrestler 
was trained—carefully described— 
and at last, in a stirring climax, the 
great Games themselves with the ex- 
citement they aroused and the ethics 
by which they were governed. You 
may be interested to find that the 
ethics of true sport are much the 
same now as they were then! 








WHAT’S YOUR VOCABULARY SCORE? 


1. Do Opposites Attract? 
By Gretta Baker 


You are familiar with synonyms, 
words with similar meanings. But do 
you know your antonyms, words with 
opposite meanings? Here is a list of 
words and their meanings from the ra- 
dio program “Town Talk.” See wheth- 
er you can give their opposites. Key is 
on page 35. 

1. concise (terse) 

2. discord (lack of harmony) 

3. minimum (lowest degree) 

4. immigrant (one who comes into a 
country ) 

5. philanthropic (kindly; generous) 

6. expand (stretch) 

7. amateur (novice) 

8. wax (grow) 

9. entity (a being) 

10. predecessor (one who precedes in 
office) 

ll. anterior (front) 

12. retrogression (degeneration) 

13. malevolent (bad) 

14. secular (worldly) 

15. esoteric (confidential) 

16. infinite (limitless) 

17. oriental (eastern) 

18. introvert (one with self-centered 
emotions) 

19. alpha (first letter in Greek alpha- 
bet) 

20. prologue (speech at beginning of a 
play) 
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2. Get It Right 


Find the misused word in each of the 
following sentences and substitute the 
correct word in each case: 

1. We sat on the shore and watched 
the fishermen ogling for bass. 

2. The native chief wore an emulate 
to ward off evil spirits. 

3. When the speaker of the evening 
began telling us antitotes of his 
travels, I, for one, was bored stiff. 

4. There’s nothing more simulating 
than a cold shower before break- 
fast. 

5. For dinner the cook made a mess 
of boiled trite. 


3. What Do You Mean? 


Underline the correct definition or 
synonym in the following: 

1. contagious: non - communicable; 
catching; adjoining 

2. impromptu: without sanction; in- 
appropriate; extemporaneous 

3. rodeo: poetical form something 
like a ballad; round-up; swing 
term 

4. fidelity: faithfulness; 
ness; wisdom - 

5. ethics: study of mankind according 
to race; upper regions of space; 
standards of conduct 

6. inestimable: contemptible; deserv- 
ing regard; unworthy 


unfaithful- 


Literary Leads 





LINCOLN 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois, the Robert 
Sherwood play which has been one of 
the outstanding successes of the cur- 
rent Broadway season (see front coy- 
er), has been published in book form 
by Scribners. Following a preface by 
Carl Sandburg, author of the great 
Lincoln biography, the book includes 
an account by Mr. Sherwood of the 
conception of the characters in the 
play, a discussion of the historical 
sources used, and historical material 
that could not be incorporated in the 
script. Like most people who under- 
take to write about Abraham Lincoln, 
Mr. Sherwood seems fascinated by his 
subject. Proof of this is the excellent 
one-page piece about Lincoln which 
he has written for Good Housekeeping 
(February issue). These few hundred 
words, under the title “To Whom It 
May Concern” could be used as_.an 
epilogue to the play itself. 

The full text of E. P. Conkle’s Pro- 
logue to Glory, a condensation of which 
appears in this issue, can also be had in 
book form, published by Samuel 
French. Prologue was produced last 
spring by the Federal Theater, had a 
run of several months in New York 
City, then went on a tour that put the 
Federal Theater on the map in Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 


ADDRESS UNKNOWN 

Last year Story Magazine published 
a short story “Address Unknown” by 
Kressman Taylor, who up to that time 
was an author unknown. The issue of 
Story promptly sold out. Then Reader’s 
Digest broke their precedent and re- 
printed “Address Unknown” in con- 
densed form in their December issue. 
Now the story has been published in 
book form (Simon & Schuster). “Ad- 
dress Unknown,” told entirely in the 
form of a correspondence between two 
men (one in Germany, one in Cali- 
fornia), is the dramatic tale of an 
American Jew’s revenge on the Nazis. 


MICKEY’S PAPA 

The latest painter to have a painting 
hung in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York City is Walt Disney. One of 
the original water colors from Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs has been 
purchased by the museum as an addi- 
tion to its collection of old and new 
masters. The picture, showing vultures, 
is one of the scenes painted on cellu- 
loid from which the movie was photo- 
graphed. 


BOOKS 

Write to the Americar Library Asso- 
ciation (520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago) for a list of “one hundred 
books which every American should 
read,” compiled by Nathan G. Good- 
man with the assistance of more than 
a hundred prominent Americans in 
Who’s Who. 
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Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


Amy Lowell, An American “Imagist’’ 


ing school, wrote to her fa- 

ther for money. The letter 
went to him at the old Lowell house 
in Brookline, Massachusetts, where 
lately she had rolled a hoop down a 
gravel path, caught black - spotted 
butterflies on rhododendron bushes, 
collected soldiers, marbles, paper- 
dolls, and sat on the floor to read 
books. The letter was signed loving- 
ly, “Your son,” for, as she explained 
to him later, Amy could not, then, 
spell daughter. 

She could ride a horse and fly kites 
as well as any boy. However, after 
an almost fatal illness, from which 
she never entirely recovered, she 


MY LOWELL, a girl off at board- 


turned more and more to travel and - 


books for her adventures. 


Her first poetry, coming out in A 
Dome of Many Colored Glass, was 
poor, full of worn-out phrases, al- 
though she was then a woman of 
thirty-eight. Praised by newspaper 
book-reviewers, the book got her no 
acclaim from the more discerning 
critics. 

A few months later, traveling in 
England, she met Ezra Pound, who 
has influenced almost all the best 
poets of our time, and others, like 
H. D., and John Gould Fletcher, who 
called themselves “The Imagists.” 
These writers wished to recognize in 
poetry the importance of the speak- 
ing voice, falling into expressive ca- 
dences, alive with real tones; they 
desired to discredit the monotonous 
clock-like beats that amateurs and 
lesser magazine poets usually use in 
poetry. They stressed the importance 
of the concrete thing in poetry (as 
sand, tree, carved chair, ant, black- 
berries); and opposed the overuse 
of vague, high - sounding, abstract 
words (as beauty, grandeur, soul). 
These qualities in poetry are really 
aspects of good poetry of all times, 
whether in free verse or form. How- 
ever, at that time, about 1914, read- 
ers, hardly yet knowing Robinson, 
Frost, Sandburg, Eliot, and familiar 
only with trite verse, thought the 
Imagists completely new. Amy Low- 
ell, with wealth, prestige, and mag- 
netic personality, brought out Some 
Imagists, an anthology of their 
poems, practically forced magazine 
editors to publish them, and made a 
national stir. 

Contact with the Imagists trans- 
formed Amy Lowell’s own work. Her 
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AMY LOWELL 


poems -opened with such lines as 
“Tell me, was Venus more beautiful 
than you are?” and “Certainly the 
furniture was of satin-wood,” and 
“Cliffs, Cliffs, And a twisted sea.” In 
her work, lilacs were ‘false blue,” 
marigolds like “leopard eyes,’ and 
“crickets shrilled as crickets do: One 
—two. One—two.” 

As her books, Pictures of the Float- 
ing World, Sword Blades and Poppy 
Seed, Legends, and others, appeared, 
increasing her reputation, her odd 
ways became more widely known. 
Everybody heard that she smoked 
big, black cigars; wrote all night, 
went to bed at crack o’ day; that 
when she stopped at a hotel, all the 
mirrors in her rooms had to covered 
with black,. and all clocks stopped. 
Sometimes women friends found her 
bedroom flooded with brilliant sun- 
light, and Amy Lowell, a writing pad 
on her knee, sitting under a black 
umbrella. 

In the house at Brookline, over- 
looking the gravel path and rhodo- 
dendron bushes, at work on a long 
life of John Keats, Amy Lowell died, 
in 1925, forty-eight years old, having 
had about ten years of. her great ad- 
venture in poetry. Two years later, 
What’s O’Clock won the Pulitzer 
Prize. Today, although many of her 
experimental poems are of little in- 
terest, the finer works, like ‘Pat- 
terns,” “Lilacs,” “Evelyn Ray,” 
“Four Sides to a House,” are widely 
admired. 


The speaker in “Nuit Blanche” 
(White Night) is in a colorless mood, 
fit for a sunset wall, and slow, mur- 
murous music, in which she imagines 
a Marquise with a pale rose, passing 
by in a ghostly gown, giving a chill 
sigh. But there is a red leering moon, 
and the music is too much. 


Nuit Blanche 


I want no horns to rouse me up tonight, 

And trumpets make too clamorous a 
ring 

To fit my mood, it is so weary white 

I have no wish for doing anything. 


A music coaxed from humming strings 
would please; 

Not plucked, but drawn in creeping 
cadences 

Across a sunset wall where some 
Marquise 

Picks a pale rose amid strange silences. 


Ghostly and vaporous her gown sweeps 


y 
The twilight dusking wall, I hear her 
feet 
Delaying on the gravel, and a sigh, 
Briefly permitted, touches the air like 
sleet. 


And it is dark, I hear her feet no more. 

A red moon leers beyond the lily-tank. 

A drunken moon ogling a sycamore, 

Running long fingers down its shining 
flank. 


A lurching moon, as nimble as a clown, 

Cuddling the flowers and trees which 
burn like glass. 

Red, kissing lips, I feel you on my 
gown— 

Kiss me, red lips, and then pass—pass. 


Music, you are pitiless to-night. 
And I so old, so cold, so languorously 
white. 


In “A Dimension” she expresses 
lightly a wish to get over the earth 
magically. 


A Dimension 

To-night I stood among roses 

Watching the slow studding of the sky 
with stars. 

The cat fawned upon me to play with 
him 

Poor little cat, you have only me, 

Unless we add that delightful feather 
on the end of a whip. 

I have flowerz and the high green 
loveliness of an evening sky. 

And I find them not worth your feather, 

Since the earth happens to be round 
as an orange 

And I am not possessed of seven league 
boots. 


“Nuit Blanche” and “A Dimension” 
are reprinted from What’s O’Clock, by 
Amy Lowell, by special permission of 
Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers. 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


page there is no central prin- 

ciple, unless it is the fact that a 
simple account of a real experience 
often makes good writing. The ex- 
perience should, however, have some 
universal emotional appeal. I think 
these poems do. 


I: THE variety of verse on this 


The following four poems were written 
by students in a government Indian school. 
I am not sure that they particularly illus- 
trate any of the subjects of Round Table 
discussion, but certainly we find them in- 
teresting. 

Bury me with my little boat, 

When I start on the journey far; 

On big waters I would float 


To the place where my fathers are. 
Jean Martina, 15 


Rain 
The thunder bird is flapping his wings, 
In the air there’s something that rum- 
bles and sings; 
There’s a zig-zag pattern across the 


° 


sky. 
The rain gods have heard the dry 
earth’s cry. 


Dorothy Blair, 15 


Birds’ Colors 
A long time ago the earth was on fire; 
The fire burned and lava was flowing. 
The birds tried to stop the burning 
But the earth burned on and lava was 
flowing. 
Crow was snow white; 
He tried to beat the fire out with his 
wings; 
He was changed by the heat till he be- 
came black. 
Eagle too was snow white, 
And the smoke changed his feathers 
gray to its own color. 
Kowata went too close to the fire; 
His wings and tail were burned red. 
Several Students 


Swift Elk’s Song 


I was the son of Fleet Deer, 

Only the son of Fleet Deer. 

No other name had I. 

One day I watched the older boys; 

Two together, they ran in the race. 

I, the son of Fleet Deer, 

I, with shining eyes, watched the race. 

A young hunter saw me watching— 

Cried, “Give the young boys a chance.” 

So I, son of Fleet Deer, raced, 

Raced with a boy my own size. 

I ran with the boy and won. 

With an older boy they placed me, 

And with another. I ran them all. 

“He is swift like an elk,” said the 
elders. 


“He will be a runner like his father,” 
said the warriors. 







Then was my father filled with pride— 

““We must feast my son,” said Fleet 
Deer. 

“He has outrun all his playmates and 
young men.” 

So Good Bird, my mother, prepared a 
feast, 

And all Fleet Deer’s brothers and kins- 
men came. 

All came to the wigwam, to Fleet 
Deer’s wigwam. 

Many prayers were said in the wig- 
wam, 

And the long pipe was passed to every- 
one. 


- Then Fleet Deer painted my face and 


body, 

My long hair he braided and wound 
round my head. 

And with many words he talked— 

He, Fleet Deer, my father, talked of 
the Old Chief, 

The old chief, his father, who gave him 
the name of Fleet Deer. 


“And now, my kinsmen,” said Fleet 
Deer, 
“Your old chief, my father, has gone, 
He has taken the long journey, 
He has gone to the land of spirits. 
Will you agree that his grandson, the 
son of Fleet Deer, 
This lad who won in the race, bear the 
name of Swift Elk?” 
And so Fleet Deer finished his talking. 
Then the warriors, all the warriors, 
Gravely bowed their heads. 
They passed again the long pipe. 
Its smoke curled and rose in the wig- 
wam, 
And I, the son of Fleet Deer, was Swift 
Elk, 
Swift Elk, grandson of the old chief. 
Several Students 
Sherman Institute 
Riverside, California 
Miss Mary Reade Smith, Teacher 


I hope that it is not a close acquaintance 
with the little “pocket” towns between 
Pennsylvania’s hills which makes me think 
that in “Envelopment” the writer has drawn 
clearly a picture hard to draw. Certainly 
she has caught in words the thrill of her 
own exultation. 


Envelopment 

Rapt in wonder far above the pocket of 
the town, 

I stand, the summit ’neath my feet, the 
path that ambles down 

Pleading my return to home, and 
sanity, and day, 

The dark deceives and forms it to a 
swimming, twilight bay. 


The orange-lantern moon is strung, the 
core of all below. 

Its lamp pin-pricks the shine in stars, 
its bosom hoards the glow, 
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And all below are houses dim, which 
phantom fingers move 

When winds of darkness transform all 
to sky-blown, studded grove. 


But I am heady with the draught of air 
and night and hill, 
And with this glory, rare and mine, 
my pulses won’t be still— 
And I would laugh to hear the bells of 
time that clamor, “Come!” 
If I were not so wrapped in these that 
all but heart is dumb. 
Joan M. Heines, 16 
Benjamin Franklin High School 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Miss Anna Krantz, Teacher 
The imaginative perception of “Public 
Library” is given to us as simply and viv 
idly as it came to the writer. 


Public Library 
The young girl humming Swinburne 
And the old gentleman mumbling 
Yeats 

Suddenly look up 

And smile across the table. 

“Isn’t it a lovely day?” 

It isn’t really, 

It’s very rainy, 

But she knows what he means. 
Elizabeth Anne McFarland, tt 
Landon High School 
South Jacksonville, Florida 
Mrs. Pauline Greer, Teacher 


Token 


You dropped the heart 
You had to wear... 
Now leave the pieces 
Lying there. 
My pride is not 
Of such high tone 
That I can’t pick 
Them up alone. 
Marjorie Lederer, 17 
Julia Richman High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Miss Catherine H. Jones, Teacher 


To Convention 
Convention, you’re an idle dame; 
You sit back plump and bland, 
And with our heart and hand 
We serve you till we’re lame. 





You never seem to realize 
How many you can paralyze 
With rules 
For fools 
To idolize. 
Mary Fleming Bennet 
Fairfax (Va.) High 
Mattie Miller, Teacher 
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Dickens’ Valentine dance. 
Not the first, because the Misses 
Mamie and Sallie Pratt had claimed 
that honor at every private dance in 
Middlevale for the past 25 years, at 
least. The Misses Pratt were two old- 
maid sisters of pure F. F. 
M. (First Families of Mid- 
dlevale) stock, who lived 
in a small but ever-so- 
aristocratic house on Ar- 
bor Road. Most of the 
Middlevale mothers knew 
them through club, social, 
or church work, and the 
Misses Pratt were always 
invited “to chaperone” 
private dances. Merely as 
a matter of courtesy, of 
course, because Miss 
Mamie and Miss Sallie 
could’nt chaperone a 
baby. Miss Mamie was as 
deaf as a post and Miss 
Sallie so nearsighted she 
couldn’t tell one person 
from another. (Miss 
Mamie always prompted 
her with names... ina 
loud whisper!) But they 
were dear old ladies and 
they loved to go to dances. 
They always arrived on 
the dot and left at the 
stroke of twelve. 

Both Tom and Jerry 
were reasonably prompt 
about their social engage- 
ments (a sure secret of 
their success) but Jerry 
was determined to see this 
dance through from start 
to finish. She felt a ‘“‘per- 
sonal” interest, since she’d 
practically planned the 
whole thing. Ever since 
the Dickens’ “spend-the- 
day,” Jane and Mary had 
considered Jerry their so- 
cial adviser as well as their style 
consultant. Jane had favored sending 
out invitations ‘“‘wholesale,” and let- 
ting the guests team up, as best they 
could. But Jerry said no. They must 
be paired off, and each boy’s invita- 
tion must have the name of his date 
written on the back, unléss he was 
to come “stag.” After all, that was 
the nicest way for private dances. 
Girls didn’t mind going to after- 
school dances in groups, but as for 
breezing into a private dance without 
an escort—well, most of them would 
prefer staying at home. 

There had been the usual number 
of last-minute complications for the 
Dickens’ dance. Molly Moffitt had 
Phoned the day of that morning wail- 
ing that no boy had “asked her.” And 
not until then did Jane discover that 


: OM and Jerry were among 
the first to arrive at the 
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Joe Smith (Molly’s date, according 
to the guest list) had gone out-of- 
town without saying beans about it. 
The wretch—not to write “regrets,” 
or even telephone. Of course, it 
wasn’t Molly’s fault, so Jane had 
scurried around, trying to nab one of 
the precious stags. Perhaps Pete Wil- 
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18. On With the Dance 
By GAY HEAD 


son—a good scout, if there ever was 
one. And Pete responded as expected, 
“Why, sure, Jane, I’ll be glad to!” 
Jane supposed he wasn’t really glad, 
but she made a mental note to repay 
him for his-good deed. Invite him to 
the Glamour Girls’ Graduation dance 
or to some of the spring dinner parties 
she and Mary were planning. 
*~ * * 

Tom drove Jerry up to the front 
door and then went to park his car. 
Jerry went in and doffed her evening 
wrap upstairs, as the maid directed, 
then met. Tom in the hall down- 
stairs. 

“I thought I gave you plenty of 
time, slow poke!” said Jerry. 

“You did, but I had a little trouble 
getting the car door locked, as Dad 
insisted. Hold everything though, ’m 


ready.’ He handed his coat and hat 
to the maid standing ready to receive 
it. Tom had on a dark blue suit, white 
shirt, and blue and white striped tie. 
Very spiffy. He was glad the Dickens 
girls had said, “Informal, if you like.” 
Much more sersible, he thought. Only 
a few of the boys boasted tuxedos, 
and even to rent one for 
the evening was more 
than some could afford. 
With girls it was different. 
They could always rig up 
an evening dress for an 
“occasion.” He didn’t 
know how. Maybe they 
used Ma’s lace curtains! 

Jerry tried to watch 
Tom out of the corner of 
her eye, as he followed 
her down the receiving 
line. She was anxious to 
see if he noticed any im- 
provement in the Dickens 
sisters. But Jerry forgot to 
watch, when she saw the 
Tyler twins (the “cousins 
from Newburgh,” who 
were Jane’s and Mary’s 
escorts for the evening). 
Gee, they were good- 
looking! Jerry stared so 
shard at the second one, 
Bob, that she almost fell 
over Mr. and Mrs. Dick- 
ens. Of course, she told 
Mr. Dickens she stumbled 
because of being in such a 
hurry to shake hands with 
him! Leave it to Jerry to 
twist all the “papas” 
around her little finger, 
and even though they 
knew she was kidding, 
they liked it. 

Tom did notice that 
Jane and Mary looked dif- 
ferent. They looked—al- 
most pretty. Jane had 
more poise, and Mary was 
almost vivacious, he told 
Jerry, as they walked around the 
large drawing room and spoke to the 
chaperones—the Misses Pratt in- 
cluded! Better to get that little duty 
over with at first, then devote the 
rest of the evening to dancing, except 
for “goodbyes” and “good-times” to 
the hostesses and their parents. 

By the time they had made the 
rounds, scads of people had arrived. 
“Looks like a large evening in store,” 
said Tom, as they started dancing. 
“And there should be enough stags 
to keep things going. That doesn’t 
ever worry you, Jerry—I’m lucky to 
have danced this long with you— 
but, believe me, this business of ‘get- 
ting stuck’ is tough on us boys.” 

“It doesn’t worry me because I 
won’t let it,” answered Jerry. “But, 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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“This Can’t Be Love Unless I Look So Swell” 


EN THOUSAND high school 

students have spoken! And ten 

thousand high school students 
can’t be wrong! Below is printed a 
summary of results in Scholastic’s 
eagerly-awaited Student Opinion Poll 
on what the girls think about boys, and 
vice versa. The poll was announced in 
the January 7 issue. The figures speak 
for themselves, but there are a few 
conclusions we'd like to draw before 
(or after) you’ve had a look at the 
summary. 

Our first word of warning is ad- 
dressed to the boys. Maybe clothes 
don’t make the man, but the girls are 
overwhelmingly agreed that they cer- 
tainly help save him from being an af- 
front to feminine eyes. Take a look at 
question number one addressed to girls 
and get it out of your heads at once, my 
lads, that there’s any association in 
girls’ minds between neatness and “af- 
fected smoothies.” Next point for boys 
to note well is that girls are definitely 
thumbs down on floppy socks. And they 
feel that sneakers are just grand—on 
the gym floor. And they don’t much go 
for sweat-shirts and visible suspen- 
ders, either. But polo shirts don’t get 
so many cold shoulders. The lesson 


seems to be plain: you’ve got to be 
nifty to be nice. 

On the subject of wearing apparel, 
we’re much less inclined to shout when 
we talk to the girls. The poll only con- 
firms what everybody—and especially 
eternal feminine intuition—has known 
all along. Yes, the boys certainly do 
notice whether a girl is “clever about 
clothes.” And an even larger majority 
of them definitely feel that make-up 
helps a girl’s looks. 


Now, before we discuss the results 
of the Poll any further, let’s make one 
thing clear. These comments aren’t our 
opinions; they’re merely a report on 
your opinions. All we’ve attempted to 
do is give you a composite picture of 
what the average high school student 
thinks. We want to make it emphati- 
cally clear that what the majority 
thinks and does is not necessarily the 
final word on the correct thing. Ma- 
jority public opinion does not always 
conform to authoritative views of what 
is right. 

One of the most striking things about 
the results is the conclusive proof they 
offer that modern high school girls 
definitely don’t feel that they have 
moved so far down the road of equality 














Nix on floppy socks 


between the sexes that they care to 
dispense with all the little courtesies 
which were once considered women’s 
due. To be sure, better than 90 per cent 
of them merely say in the Poll that 
they like to be “helped” out of auto- 
mobiles. But from this symbolic ques- 
tion, it’s fair to assume that they also 
like to have boys arise when they en- 
ter rooms (not classrooms), hold doors 
and coats for them, and follow, rather 
than precede, them down the aisles at 
the movies. Or are we wrong, girls? 
(Dissenters can address their views to 
the Readers’ Forum.) 

Also, on the matter of “going places 
and doing things” the girls still pre- 





SCHOLASTIC STUDENT OPINION POLL—2 


WHAT THE GIRLS THINK 


1. Do you consider a boy who is well groomed and neatly dressed at school 


an affected smoothie? 


2. Check the items you consider acceptable for boys’ wear in the classroom: 


Polo Shirt 
Sweatshirt 

Floppy Socks 
Visible Suspenders 
Gym Sneakers 


3. Do you think it’s silly for a boy to “help” you out of a car? 


4. How many of the boys among your friends drink? 


None 


From 1 to 3 out of ten 
More than 3 out of ten 


5. Is a goodnight kiss expected by the boys you date? 


6. Do you favor “dutch dates?” 


Total Votes Percentages 


Yes 261 Yes 5.5 
No 4,514 No 94.5 


3,566 
1,092 
308 
1,874 
590 


Yes 422 Yes 9.4 
No 4,073 No 90.6 


1,833 (Of Total) * 
2,295 Don’t Drink 79.3 
673 Drink 20.7 


Yes 1,904 Yes 41.7 
No 2,668 No 58.3 


Yes 1,588 Yes 348 
No 2,969 No 65.2 


* (See article above for explanation of “‘total.”) 





WHAT THE BOYS THINK 


1. Do you think make-up helps a girl’s looks? 


2. Do you notice whether a girl is “clever about clothes?” 


3. Which kind of conversationalist do you prefer: 


4. Does a reputation for petting make a girl: 


5. Do yeu favor “dutch dates?” 


6. Do you mind if the girls you date drink? 


“Jitterbug” 
Talks sense 


More popular 
Less popular 


79.2 
910 20.8 


4,169 94.3 
250 5.7 


278 6.3 
4,147 93.7 


1,628 37.5 
2,709 62.5 
Yes 1,190 Yes 28.5 
No 2,987 No 715 


Yes 3,525 Yes 803 
No 863 No 19.7 


3,471 
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How, Do You Spend Your Leisure Time? 

















Now, what’s your pleasure? 


fer to be “taken” in the most literal 
sense of the word, thank you. Still, as 
the figures show, the “dutch dates” ad- 
herents among the girls didn’t go down 
to anything like an inglorious defeat. 
And the question does say ever so 
bluntly “do you favor ‘dutch dates.’” 
So what we’re wondering now is 
whether a verb like tolerate, instead of 
favor, would have materially changed 
the outcome. In view of the relatively 
close vote by the girls on “dutch dates,” 
we have a sneaking suspicion it might 
have, especially with the “right” boy. 
But here again we’re guessing, and we 
shall be glad to be corrected in the 
Readers’ Forum. Anyway, why should 
the girls get open-handed with dad’s 
spending allowance, when the boys 
themselves howled down “dutch dates” 
by a far greater majority than the girls 
did? Are they boys or are they bugs? 
Another striking thing about the Poll 
—and the one that will perhaps be of 
the greatest interest to parents—is the 
light it appears to throw upon the 
much-discussed questions of drinking 
and petting. Here the Poll seems‘to re- 
pudiate the alarmists thoroughly. The 
figures indicate that the average high 
school student, 1939 model, is, at the 
very least, a far more sensible and 
moderate individual than we have been 
led to believe his forerunner of the 
“flaming youth” era of the 1920’s was. 
Still, there is little point in denying 
that the Poll does indicate a definite 
drinking problem among high school 
students. The percentages of the grand 
totals (figuring each girl’s vote as re- 
porting on ten high school boys, or ap- 
proximately 48,000 in all) give 79.3% 
who don’t drink, and 20.7% who do. In 
a classification of seniors among girls 
reporting, the figure for those who do 
drink is even higher, 23.4%. This figure 
is all the more striking when it is com- 
pared with the report of freshman girls. 
Only 6.8% of the boys whom these girls 
count among their friends drink. The 
obvious conclusion is that: there is a 
great increase in the tendency to use 
intoxicating liquors between the fresh- 
man and senior years in high school. 
On the other hand, more than 80% 
of the boys say they object to drinking 
among girls. It is interesting to note 
that boys’ attitudes on this point differ 
very little whether they live in large 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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HAT do high school students do 

when they don’t have to do it? 
In other words, how do they spend 
their “after school” hours? We have a 
general idea, but we would like to 
know more exactly. Because what a 
person does voluntarily in his off mo- 
ments probably tells more about what 
sort of person he is than almost any 
other single thing. So Scholastic’s new 
Student Opinion Poll is devoted to this 
question of leisure. 

In this ballot we have not gone deep- 
ly into the question of preferences, 
i. e., what kind of movies, books, radio 
programs, or music you like best. 
Those are important, too, and probably 
we should all like to know more about 
the tastes of American students in 
these matters. But we decided that 
there was too much ground to cover, 
and shall have to reserve these ques- 
tions for another time. For a rough 
but probably pretty accurate indica- 
tion of what boys and girls like to do 
best, however, we felt that the amount 
of time spent on leisure-time activities 


was the best simple guide to their pref- 
erences. 

Now remember, we want honest an- 
swers. You don’t have to “impress” any 
one. Your teacher isn’t going to record 
your answers. We’re not concerned 
about whether your hobbies are “intel- 
lectual” or whether you spend most of 
your time loafing at the corner drug- 
store. All we want to know is what you 
really do. You needn’t sign your name 
unless you want to. You don’t have to 
identify your school. Tell the plain 
facts, and help Scholastic publish an 
honest photograph of the average 
leisure-time life of American high 
school students. 

When you have filled out your bal- 
lot, mail it to the address below, or ask 
your teacher to prepare an envelope 
for mailing your whole class’s ballots 
at the same time. 

All ballots must be postmarked not 
later than midnight, February 21. The 
results will be announced in March. 

Address: Scholastic Student Opinion 
Poll, 250 East 43rd St., New York City. 





SCHOLASTIC STUDENT OPINION POLL—3 


(a) How many times did you go to the movies during the past week? 


(b) What admission price did you pay each time? ................ 
How many hours each day do you listen to the radio? (estimate your 
average by total time spent last three days and divide by three) 


Did you have a “date” during the past 7 evenings. Yes .... No ... 
How many? ........ ; 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12, 





Did you go to a party or a dance during the past week? Yes .... No .... 
How many times? ........ 
(a) During the past month have you read a book that was not part of 


your school work? Yes .... No .... How many? ........ 
(b) Name the book or books. (Use margin of sheet if necessary.) ...... 


Do you have a “hobby” that you work at regularly? Yes .. haute 

IE 5: (oe ics, fo o6 era. dake dy ww poe le Has © abe owe 4a si en ae ee 

How many hours, outside of school, during the past week did you take 

part in any kind of. sports or athletics? As.a player: ........ hours; 

as a spectator: ........ hours. 

In what school activities do you take part? Check all you engage in 

fairly regularly: school paper ( ); band ( ); glee club or 

chorus ( ); dramaties ( ); school clubs (write 1, 2, 3, ete. ( 

other activity (write in) 

Do you play, or take lessons on, a musical instrument? Yes .... No... 

What instrument? 

What organizations outside of school do you belong to? Boy or Girl 
Church or Sunday School 

How much money did you spend during the past 7 days (total) on the 

following: (a) candy 3; (b) sodas, ice cream, drinks, ete. ...... 

(a) Do you have a regular allowance from your parents for spending 


money? Yes (b) How much is your allowance per 


Name (not neeessary to sign)........... 


Boy ( ) 
Girl ( 
Age 
Grade in Schoo 


» City (check one): 

oececcce ( ) Over 100,000 population 
C ) Between 10,000 and 160,000 
¢ ) Less than 10,000 

















STARLETS of the DEEP 


Some Famous Swimmers of High School Age 


F ALL the big-time sports it 
() is only in swimming.and div- 
ing that boys and girls can 
reach the top while they are still in 
their teen years. During this period, 
a youth’s muscles are long and soft 
—just right for swimming. Mary 
Hoerger was only 11 when she won 
the national diving championship 
in 1935. Marjorie Gestring was an 
Olympic champion at 13. Eleanor 
Holm and Helene Madison were 
Olympic champions while they were 
still in school. 

Many of the best swimmers today 
are girls who are not much older 
than Shirley Temple! There is Hel- 
ene Rains, who, although she is only 
13, already holds 17 swimming titles. 
She is the American women’s indoor 
500-yard free style champion and 
swam on the ‘Women’s Swimming 
Association 880-yard relay team that 
won the national championship at 
Santa Barbara last October. 

Four years ago Helene couldn’t 
swim a stroke. She took her first les- 
son in a neighborhood swimming 
pool, where children were admitted 
for ten cents. She learned quickly 
and attracted the attention of the 
swimming instructor there, who gave 
her some instruction, and soon real- 
ized that here was a champion in the 
making. 


A Versatile Swimmer 


Helene’s talents are not only con- 
fined to swimming. She attends the 
Music and Art High School in New 
York City, where her skill on the 
piano won her a scholarship. She also 
plays the bassoon, clarinet, oboe, 
saxophone and flute. She also paints 
and is a good dancer—tap, toe, adagio 
and acrobratic. 

Helene’s teammate on the cham- 
pionship team, Gloria Callan, is only 
14 but she, too, is a full-fledged mer- 
maid. Gloria, a sophomore at Nyack 
High School (New York), is the wo- 
men’s national long distance title- 
holder (three miles). 

Gloria’s best stroke is the crawl 
but Helene is equally at home with 
the crawl, back and breast strokes. 
Many experts claim that Helene is 
second only to Katherine Rawls 
Thompson as the fastest all-around 
swimmer today. Katherine, who is 
now 21 years old, is the peer of all 
female swimmers; but she was only 
14 when she won her first national 
championship. 

As swimmers boys develop more 
slowly and do not reach their peak 
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so fast. Off-hand we cannot think of 
a single merman who was a national 
champion before turning 15. In the 
record bocks today, there is only one 
American record made by a school- 
boy swimmer. On December 21, 1935, 
Adolph Kiefer of Roosevelt High 
School (Chicago) swam the 100- 


yard backstroke in 57.6s., a mark 
that still stands. About six months 
later in the Olympic Games, Adolph 
won the back stroke championship 
for Uncle Sam’s swimmers. 

Another schoolboy sensation has 
already appeared on the horizon. 
He is David Tyler, 20 years old, who 
has never been beaten in five years 
of high school competition. Here 
are some of his exploits: When he 
swam for the Hartford (Conn.) High 
School in 1937, he created national 
interscholastic records in the 100- 
yard, 220-yard and 440-yard free 
style events. After switching over 








4bove: Coming up for a breath of air is 
Helene Rains, 13 years old, a national 
champion, and a bassoon player. Left: 
This husky “shark” is David Tyler of 
Mercersburg, Pa., the fastest high school 
swimmer in America. He is the holder of 
seven records in the free-style events. 


to Mercersburg (Pa.) Academy last 
year, he broke all interscholastic 
prep school records in the 50-yard, 
100-yard and 220-yard free style 
events. Of the 23 individual marks 
that are kept for the high and prep 
schools, one man alone holds seven. 
Dave hasn’t broken any world’s rec- 
ords, yet, but give him time. 

How does he do it? First, he has a 
very powerful body, built up through 
his swimming. He stands 5 feet, 11 
inches tall, and weighs about 180 
pounds. Second, he practices like a 
Trojan. When he swam for Hartford, 
his pace was much too fast for his 
teammates, and he had to practice 
somewhat apart from the group. He 
used to put in one full hour or more 
each day, and swam at least one mile: 
Y¥, mile kicking with his arms sup- 
ported by a flutter board, % mile of 
strict arm stroking with the legs tied, 
¥% mile of the complete stroke, and 
the last % mile consisted of sprints, 
starts and turns. 


An All-American 


Dave has been honored three times 
with a place on the all-America in- 
terscholastic swimming team. This 
team is picked every year by Edward 
T. Kennedy of Columbia University, 
editor of the official swimming guide 
and rule book. He picks one man for 
each event in both the high school 
and prep divisions. The 1938 all- 
America follows: High School Class 
—Jaretz, Lane Tech, Chicago; Uh- 
rich, Lehman, Canton, Ohio; Rosen- 
berg, Shaw, Cleveland; Gardner, 
Eastern, Detroit. Prep School Class 
—Tyler; Leitt, Massanutten, Wood- 
stock, Va.; Follansbee, Mercersburg; 
Ousley, Staunton, Va.; Goldberg, 
Franklin and Marshall, Lancaster, 
Pa. Both Otto Jaretz and Dave Tyler 
were picked for three distances. 
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"FOLLOWING ‘the FILMS’ 


LINCOLN IN THE WHITE HOUSE (A 
Warner Bros. Historical Short. Di- 
rected by William McGann. Screen 
Play by Charles L. Tedford.) 
Abraham Lincoln has never been 

more alive in the hearts of the Ameri- 

can people than he is today. The things 
for which he fought—freedom and de- 
mocracy — are street-corner talk; his 
words are as timely as newspaper head- 
lines; his life, from boyhood to the 

White House, is the subject of one of 

the “hit” plays of Broadway. Abe Lin- 

coln is still America’s hero. 

Some of his most significant sayings 
and the scenes most often linked with 
Lincoln, the President, are given life 
and color in this patriotic short subject 
of the Warner Bros. historical series. 
Frank McGlynn, who is an old hand at 
playing Lincoln roles, looks and acts 
the part here, and is particularly good 
in the scenes between Lincoln and his 
son, Tad. In fact, the film makes a de- 
cided point of showing Lincoln’s hu- 
mor and humanness in his home while 
his mind was occupied with matters of 
the greatest import to the nation. Also 
it stresses the fact that Lincoln was not 
against the South, but determined for 
a free and united nation. 

The story sequence covers the time 
from the inauguration to “The Gettys- 
burg Address” and comes to an end 
with those stirring lines now famous. 


CUNGA DIN (RKO Radio. Produced and 
Directed by George Stevens. From a 
Story by Ben Hecht and Charles Mac- 
Arthur.) 

It is no secret that the jagged cliffs 
and snow-capped mountains of this 
Gunga Din’s India are none other than 
our own Mt. Whitney, or thereabouts. 
Nor is anyone trying to conceal the fact 
that the hundreds of dark-skinned na- 
tives in the cast were distinctly white- 
skinned before a spray gun hit them; 
nor that the gold-domed temple was 
raised at a cost of thousands of dollars 
only to be reduced to ruins; nor, for 
that matter, that Gunga Din is the 
greatest location picture ever made! 
Having seen, we believe. But-we can’t 
help wondering if it was worth the 
trouble. Maybe so. Maybe strikingly- 
staged hill skirmishes, lines of march, 
ambush fighting, the story of three 
British soldiers and their regimental 
bhisti (water-carrier) plus a sinister 
sub-plot of precious jewels, thievery, a 
cult of Hindu fanatics called Thugs, 
torture, and human sacrifice all add up 
to a neat balancing of the bill. Cer- 
tainly, the photography is of the finest, 
the handling of the mob scenes is a 
directorial triumph, and the Grant- 
McLaglen - Fairbanks, Jr.. comedy 
threesome is first-rate. But we were 
more than a little disappointed in the 
Gunga Din part of the story. Sam Jaffe 
is so right in the part that he makes 
you wish there had been more of him, 
whatever the cost. 
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President Lincoln hears a 
mother’s plea for her son 
who is under sentence of 
death for neglect of duty. 
Lincoln grants the pardon. 


BOY SLAVES (RKO Ra- 
dio. Produced and Di- 
rected by P. J. Wolfson. 
Sereen Play by Albert 
Bein and Ben Orkow.) 


Boy Slaves has the 
makings of a great pic- 
ture: a vibrant sociologi- 
cal problem for its theme 
—child labor; extremely 
fine and sensitive acting; 
and clear direction. 
Where it falls short of 
greatness is in shifting the 
accent from realism to 
melodrama about half 
way through the film. The 
story suddenly goes bang- 
bang. Still, it has the makings. 


The plot follows the trail of a group 
of itinerant “Dead End” boys who drift 
southward and land in a turpentine 
camp. Here they are virtually enslaved 
by a system of wage-paying in com- 
pany scrip and of gross over-charging 
at the company store. Naturally, they 
rebel and, inevitably, their rebellion 
leads to tragedy. One of their number 
is killed, along with a policeman. In the 
final scene of the trial a benevolent 
judge sums up the case against child 
labor, but the real argument has al- 
ready been presented in sharp camera 
studies of the turpentine camp: the 
tumble-down shacks used for living 
quarters; the filthy slop called food; 
laborers precariously perched in the 
tall pine trees; the effects of long hours 
and a broiling sun; the slave-driving 


A scene from the new film, Gunga Din, 
with the native water-carrier showing 
the way to the hidden treasure temple 
of the Thugs to two British sergeants. 


overseer; the whole farm fenced in by 
barbed wire. 


The film has been directed with a 
sure hand, particularly in the scenes 
sometimes tragic, sometimes comic, be- 
tween the two leading boy-actors. 

While the outline and accent of the 
group of these “boys of the road” is 
obviously cut to the “Dead End” pat- 
tern, the acting is individual and out- 
standing. Roger Daniel, as the sensa- 
tive fourteen-year-old boy who suffers 
under the dubbing of “stool-pigeon,” 
and James McCallion, as the tough-guy 
leader of the gang, give top-notch per- 
formances. 
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NEWS AND PICTURES OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 








This picture of the Elmhurst First Aid crew in action shows (left to right): James 
Rowan; Ernest Bailey; Miss Ruth Wimmer, instructor; Barbara Alden; Freda 
Schneck; Byron Oswald, prone position; and Robert Belschner, operator. 


FIRST AID COMES IN HANDY 

The first aid crew of Elmhurst High 
School in Fort Wayne, Indiana, knows 
how useful the study and demonstra- 
tion of life-saving techniques can be. 
James Rowan, a member of the crew, 
rescued a drowning woman from the 
St. Mary’s River on December 6th and 
gave her artificial respiration. Despite 
zero weather and her icy plunge, she 
recovered. 

Last summer at Tri-Lake, Bob Hal- 
ler, another Elmhurst first-aid student, 
rescued a drowning child and saved its 
life. For the past five years, Miss Ruth 
Wimmer, a teacher in the school, has 
offered classes in first aid. The course 
includes personal hygiene and a study 
of the most important life-saving meth- 
ods, which are: artificial respiration for 
persons suffering from asphyxiation 
from drowning, gas, electric shock, and 
smothering; temporary treatment of 
injured persons—methods of moving 
the injured or unconscious if neces- 
sary, the bandaging of wounds and 
applying pressure to stop severe bleed- 
ing; methods for immediate removal 
of poisons taken internally; relief of 
sunstroke and heat exhaustion; treat- 
ment of burns and scalds; and the care 
of epilepsy, apoplexy, and hysteria. 

The course is recommended by the 
Red Cross because its practical benefit 
has been proved in accidents at home 
and on the highways. Elmhurst fresh- 
men are now required to take the work. 


The students want to learn these prac- 
tical methods, as the general public 
more and more appreciates the number 
of injuries and loss of life from acci- 
dents. 

This first aid crew of Elmhurst High 
School has given several demonstra- 
tions on the technique and usefulness 
of practical first aid. In the Y.W.C.A. 
hall, during the 
Northeastern Indi- 
ana Teachers’ Con- 
vention, October 28, 
these students, un- 
der the direction of 
Miss Wimmer and in 
cooperation with 
the local Red Cross 
chapter, demon- 
strated the use of 
pressure points to 
stop arterial bleed- 
ing, bandaging of 
open wounds, arti- 
ficial respiration. 

First aid study 
and demonstrations 
have also been pro- 
moted by the Elm- 
hurst group through 
visits to other 
schools of Fort 
Wayne. They re- 


cently appeared be- 
fore the North Side 
High School stu- 
dents. 






JUNIOR CITY GOVERNMENT 


“Learning by doing,” the students of 
New York City high schools are co- 
operating with a plan whereby the 
Junior City Government will be ex- 
tended to all the high schools of the 
city. 

Three students, Louis Weintraub, 
Seymour Feinsot, and Mike Marchese, 
of Seward Park High School, were in- 
spired in the summer of 1936 to organ- 
ize a junior mayor, junior officials and 
a junior cabinet. City authorities told 
them how to go about it. 


The entire plan was presented to 
representatives of 47 high schools in 
New York, representing 260,000 stu- 
dents, on September 24, by Mr. David 
M. Rosser, Executive Director of the 
Junior Government and City Hall re- 
search expert for the city administra- 
tion. He addressed the group on “The 
Purpose and Aims of Junior City Gov- 
ernment.” Those aims are to tie up 
what the students learned in their 
civics classroom wtih actual participa- 
tion in city affairs. Practical laboratory 
experiments are to be made in munici- 
pal management. During summer va- 
cations the elected officers will be in 
direct and day long contact with the 
regular city officials. 

These officials wil] work hand in 
hand with the actual city executives, 
learning the mechanics of city govern- 
ment. Holding office for one year, they 
will not only take over the reins of the 
city for one day of the year, a usual 
custom, but will also, after “learning 
the ropes” during the winter months, 





Seene in New York City’s Council Chamber as President 
Newbold Morris addressed the Junior City 
Students at rostrum and desks. Photo by Paul Minet. 


vernment. 
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Bas 


Eat side by side with the officials once 


a week at City Hall. This way they 
will help run the city during the sum- 
mer months. In all probability, a Ju- 
nior City Hall will be established at the 
New York World’s Fair in 1939 in the 
New York City exhibit. 

By proportional representation each 
high elected a councilman and council- 
woman to comprise a Junior Council 
which met at City Council Chambers, 
at City Hall, for the first time on Octo- 
ber 9. They were addressed by Hon. 
Newbold Morris, President of the City 
Council. 

Junior City Government is whole- 
heartedly endorsed by Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Governor Herbert H. Lehman, 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, J. Edgar 
Hoover, congressmen, educators and 
other state and city dignitaries. 


SCRANTON ON THE AIR 

Microphones are now common ob- 
jects to students of Central High School 
and the other high schools in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. Each Thursday morn- 
ing from ten to ten-thirty the students 
of one of the high schools go on the air 
from the stage of their school audito- 
rium during a regular assembly, in a 
half-hour program, “Let’s Go to 
School,” broadcast over Station WGBI, 
Scranton — a Columbia Broadcasting 
System affiliate. The programs, pre- 
pared by the students, are designed to 
take extra-curricular and classroom 
activities outside the school to the 
public. B 

Central High School has been on the 
air four times in the last three months, 
presenting examples of work of ten 
different student organizations. The 
first broadcast featured brief reviews 
of eight activities. In the second broad- 
cast, the Public Speaking and Debating 
Club presented a debate: “Resolved, 
That the United States should enter 
into a military alliance with Great 
Britain.” In the third program the 
Dramatic Club broadcast a one-act 
play in commemoration of Armistice 


Tom Kelly, Scranton Central High Se- 
nior (right), getting the dope on mike 
technique from John Groller, WGBI 
Production Manager. 


day. A “Constitution Quiz” by two his- 
tory classes was presented in the fourth 
broadcast. 

The public is informed of the current 
activities of the student organizations 
by another WGBI educational pro- 
gram, “The High School Reporters.” 
Every Tuesday afternoon at five 
o'clock, five radio reporters, represent- 
ing the same number of schools, broad- 
cast their news from the studios of 
WGBLin a quarter-hour program. Cen- 
tral High School has three radio re- 
porters who were chosen in a general 
audition, and who take turns in broad- 
casting. News for the programs is gath- 
ered by regular reporters on the staff 
of the school publications. These facts 
are then given to one person, also of 
the staff, who writes the radio script. 
Each week the script is written by a 
different person, so that everyone has 
the opportunity to work on it. All in all, 
Central High School students are very 
enthusiastic about their new radio 
work, and consider it one of the most 
fascinating of their extra-curricular 
activities. 








Words of the Week 


_ Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
eve, énd; ice, ill; tée, 6rb, ddd; food, foot; 
cibe, drn, up; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid 1.k--German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 


Chamonix (shi-m6-ne), p. 35. 

Concepcion (kén-sép-sy6n), p. 8. 

collateral (ka-ldt-Gr-al) ancestor, p. 21-E. 
Brother or sister of a direct, or lineal 
(lin-é-al), ancestor. 

Curator (ki-rd-tir), p. 25-E. Chief custo- 
dian or director of a museum. 

daguerreotype (da-gér-6-tip or da-gér- 
é-6-tip), p. 6. 

embargo (ém-bdr-gé), p. 15. A govern- 
ment decree prohibiting trade. 

hymenopterous (hi-mén-6p-tar-ts), p. 

__ 22-E. Having wings made of membrane. 

itinerant (i- or i-tin-dr-ant), p. 33. Wan- 
dering. 

Mandatory (médn-da-tér-é), 
quired by law; obligatory. 

Seismograph (siz- or sis-m6-graf), p. 8. 


p. 15. Re- 
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Answers to “‘Ask 
Yourself Another” (Page 2) 
1. (3) that he was a candidate for the 

Legislature. 

2. (4) an order that all males shall 
continue military training with the 
S.A. after completing army service. 

3. (1) the horses were safe, after drift- 
ing past the shack. 

4. (2) using against the Fascists some 
of their own weapons. 

5. (1) all the mirrors had to be cov- 
ered with black and the clocks 
stopped. 

6. (3) willy-nilly cooperating more 
closely. 

7. (1) Katherine Rawls Thompson, 
Gloria Callan and Helen. Rains. 

8. (3) second. 

9. (5) photograph on metal. 

10. (1) amend the constitution or over- 
throw it. 






Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 29) 


if getting a break seemed hopeless, you 
know what I’d do? I'd find it very con- 
venient to go over and talk to the 
hostess’ mother. Mothers are pretty 
good at sensing a situation like that 
and doing something about it. Fishing 
up a few stags and the like!” 

Tom laughed. “Would it be all right 
for us boys to try that? I know one 
girl who would be a true test of Mrs. 
Dickens’ resourcefulness.” 

“What’s the matter with her? Can’t 
she dance?” 

“She thinks she can. Better than the 
boys she dances with. It’s just one long 
bout of push and tug to get her around 
the room . . . Look out, I see one of 
those Tyler twins eyeing you. If he 
dares cut in on us—well, I guess I'll go 
dance with the hostesses? Right?” 

“Right,” said Jerry, just as Bob 
Tyler tapped Tom on the arm. 

“May I cut in?” asked Mr. Tyler. 

“Certainly. Thanks, Jerry.” Tom 
headed for Mary Dickens, Bob’s date. 

“My guess is that you’re Bob,” re- 
marked Jerry, thinking she’d better 
get the conversation started. Out-of- 
town boys should be made to feel “at 
home,” not as if they were some rare 
specimen to be stared at. 

“Your guess is as good as mine. And 
I should know,” replied Bob easily. 
“But watch out for the one named Fred. 
He’s got a dimple in his cheek and, I’m 
warning you, he’s smooth. There’s no 
doubt about it. The other half of the 
Tyler twins team has a taking way with 
the gals.” 

“Well, I’m satisfied with this half,” 
said Jerry. And how! Why hadn’t the 
Tyler twins been to town before? 

“T like the way you said that, Jerry 
... Oh, yes, I know your first name and 
all about you. Even where you live. 
Aiud if you’ll let me, I'll prove I can 
find my way to 711 Arbor road tomor- 
row night.” 

“That’s a bet,” replied Jerry, her 
eyes sparkling. Smooth? Even without 
a dimple, Bob Tyler was as slick as 
glass! 


Next Week: FRESH DATE 








Answers to ““What’s Your Vo- 
cabulary Score” (Page 26-E) 


1. Do Opposites Attract? 

1. wordy, verbose; 2. accord, har- 
mony; 3. maximum; 4. emigrant; 5. 
misanthropic; 6. contract, shrink; 7. 
professional; 8. wane; 9. nonentity; 
10. successor; 11. posterior; 12. prog- 
ress; 13. benevolent; 14. religious; 15. 
exoteric; 16. finite; 17. occidental; 18. 
extrovert; 19. omega; 10. epilogue. 

2. Get It Right 

1. angling; 2. amulet; 3. anecdotes; 
4. stimulating; 5. tripe. 

3. What Do You Mean? 

1. catching; 2. extemporaneous; 3. 
round-up; 4. faithfulness; 5. standards 
of conduct; 6. deserving regard. 
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Free Land 


(Continued from page 12) 


made a complete circuit of the sled 
and came back to it. 

To reach the sled, to make sure of 
it under his hands, was a return to 
certainty. The sled was the one solid 
thing. He held onto it for a moment, 
resting. Then he led the horses a lit- 
tle way; and went out again. 

He continued to do this. There was 
always the sound of wind against 
shanties. The cold increased. The 
stuff of his clothes was driven full of 
sharp particles of ice. The swirling 
paleness became darker, then black. 
In a sanity remote from this night- 
mare, the calm sun had gone down. 

The solid black was no more blind- 
ing than the white had been. All 
these hours he had kept his eyes not 
quite closed. When he let them wince 
shut, he could not force himself to go 
forward; then he knew that he was 
on the edge of an abyss. 

Going from side to side, to the 
limit of the rope’s length, he had 
covered nearly a quarter of a mile. 
Whether the camp was to the north or 
south of them, they had passed it. The 
violence of the winds was wearing 
him out. He staggered against the 
sled. 

‘“‘We’ve missed the camp,” he told 
Mary. “I’m going to turn around.” 
Fumbling over the load, he found the 
lantern and gave it to her. “Get down 
under the quilts and light it if you 
can.” 

He blamed himself for not think- 
ing of the lantern before. It might 
make a guiding glow. And once 
lighted, the heavy glass closed down 
around the flame, it would give a lit- 
tle heat. His hands were stiff claws, 
numb; he beat them together while 
he waited. 

“David, I can’t.” Mary groped for 
his shoulder and called at his ear. 
“Only eight matches left.” 

“Give them to me.” Crouched in 
the sled, under the quilts, he warmed 
a hand in his armpit. He sheltered 
the lantern inside his coat, laid the 
sulphur head of the match to the 
wick, and contrived to ignite it with 
his thumb nail. The flame sprang 
from the wood and was gone before 
he fairly saw it. He used another 
match, and another. There was no 
refuge from the winds. Only four 
matches were left; he dared not risk 
them. 

The hopelessness of the horses, 
hunched together and enduring the 
storm, came to him while he groped 
along Dobbin’s side. The horses’ hair 
was matted full of ice. He took the 
reins at the bits and turned the team 
carefully, pivoting the sled, a half- 





turn. Mary, too, was sure they were 
now headed north. When the sled, the 
only solid point, was moving, there 
was no certainty. But he led the team 
a hundred paces, turned them east- 
ward and went out again with the 
rope. 

While he was struggling in the 
lightless chaos, he knew he would 
find nothing. But when the sled was 
under his hands, he knew that one 
more try might find shelter. He led 
the horses a little way and set out 
again. Every muscle was drawn tight 
against the cold; he could not relax 
that aching hardness; yet he felt soft 
and trembling from weariness. 

At last, holding to the sled with 


numb hands which could hardly feel 


it, he knew that he must have passed 
the camp again. He was too cold to 
keep on going much longer. He edged 
onto the seat, clumsily tucking the 
quilts over him and warning Mary 
away. “Wait till I warm up.” 

She pressed herself fiercely against 
him and shook with cold. He pulled 
the quilts over her head and she 
tucked them behind him. They 
drove on. ‘ 

A thin warmth grew between 
their bodies. The cold pressed against 
it, through flesh and bone. His feet 
were numb and his hands could not 
feel the lines. He had at times an illu- 
sion that the team was standing still, 
the sled shaken only by the winds. 

He could not guess how far they 
had come, when he felt Mary relax- 
ing against him. The horses were 
stumbling. He stopped them and 
seized Mary’s shoulders. In the 
whirling darkness full of sharp ice- 
dust he felt her whimpering, her 
head rolling limp; he shook her with 
all his strength, in a terror, shouting 
at her, slapping her, swearing. She 
answered him. 

“Get out,” he told her. “Hang onto 
the quilts. You hear me? Get out and 
hang onto the quilts. I’m going to un- 
load.” 

He groped over the horses, clums- 
ily stripping off their harness. Their 
icy sides labored, their knees were 











giving way, their heads hung to their 
knees. Pulling off the bridles, he dis. 
covered that their noses were coy- 
ered with ice. Their frozen breath 
was smothering them. 

He smashed the ice off and held 
their nostrils closed for a moment 
while the warmth from their lungs 
melted the frost. They gulped air and 
laid their heads against him. He 
struck them away brutally, he drove 
them with blows away from hin, in 
the storm. They must take their 
chances. He knew they could hardly 
live till morning; his horses. 

Unloading took a long time. Fear- 
ful of losing Mary, he tied her to the 
sled. She stayed on her feet, awake, 
and helped to empty the sled, but he 
continually groped for her to make 
sure. He could not see the things he 
handled, often he could not make out 
what they were, and in the fury of 
winds he could not judge directions 
or distances. His hands and his legs 
were wooden. 

They turned the wagon over. Af- 
terward, they did not know how they 
had done it. The seat raised one end. 
Mary got out of her hoops and 
crawled under the shelter. Somehow 
he found and pushed in to her the 
quilts, the lantern, a sack of sugar. 
He piled other things against the 
opening. He inched backward 
through it at last, dragging a sack of 
oats to close the space. 

Violence howled around the sled 
and shook it, but it held a kind of 
quietness. They lay in some relief 
from the winds. There was not room 
enough to let them sit up, but they 
rubbed their numb ears and noses 
with snow. They contrived to take 
off their shoes and rub snow on their 
feet till burning pain replaced the 
numbness. 

The air. around them became more 
quiet. David risked a match; he was 
able to light the lantern. They looked 
at each other and saw faces smeared 
with blood from raw and swollen 
eyelids. Against the inside of their 
barricade a tapering mound of snow 
had grown nearly to the top of every 
crack. Soon they would be under a 
snowbank. 

Snow is warm, and there is air in 
it. David remembered that in York 
State snow was called “the poor 
man’s fertilizer,” and farmers plowed 
their snow-covered fields to give aif 
to the soil. He said, “We can make 
out to live for quite awhile.” 

“Better wind your watch,” Ma 
reminded him. The gold watch that 
his parents had given him last 
Christmas reassured him, somehow. 
Few young men owned a watch, of 
ever hoped to own one in a gold loco- 
motive-case. The time was eleven 
o’clock. 
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They lay huddled together, wrapped 
in the quilts. David blew out the lan- 
tern. To cease all effort was bliss. 

Mary stirred first. “What time is it, 
David?” She asked again, “David, how 
long have we been asleep?” 

They could hardly force open their 
swollen lids. His whole body was stiff 
and sore. The air was still, the lighted 
lantern burned with a steady flame. 
“Four o'clock.” 

“In the morning?” 

“T don’t know.” He pressed the watch 
against an earmuff. “It’s run down. 
Must be day after tomorrow.” 

They could hear the storm, an un- 
abated fury diminished to the tiny. 
Snow must be deep above him. They 
lay drowsy, yawning. They spoke of 
bears. Bears lived denned up, all win- 
ter. It was an effort to lift a hand. They 
ate some sugar and snow, and slept. 

They woke in an absolute silence. 
They could hear the light rasp of their 
breathing, the blood in their ears. The 
storm had ended, or the snow was so 
deep above them that they could no 
longer hear the winds. 

Dry snow poured down like sand 
when David tugged at a barricading 
sack. The cold air burned his nostrils. 
Clawing and wriggling his way 
through the snow, he heard wind rush- 
ing overhead, and he thrust up through 
a snowcrust into a driving snowstorm. 

For a moment he crouched, retreat- 
ing, but a desire to stand on his feet 
made him stagger upright. His sore 
eyelids clenched against sharp pain. 
The sun was shining. He leaned against 
the wind, waiting till he could see. 

The low winter sun, nearing or past 
its zenith, hung in the northwest. This 
was not possible, but there it was. The 
impossible northern sun was the only 
thing in colorless space. Beneath it a 
white scud was flying level, ceaseless, 
endless, as if the whole earth had be- 
come foam. 

Pain shut his eyes again. He stood 
leaning against the wind, telling him- 
Self that the sun must be jn the south- 
east. But directions refused to adjust 
themselves. He must have been driving 
west when he stopped. It was impossi- 
ble to guess where he was. The ques- 
tion of what to do, without horses, with 
no means of guessing where he was, 
how far or in what direction from 
Tracy or from the railroad camp, had 
no answer. Two weeks’ supplies were 
under the snow. To stay with them, 
without shelter, without fire, was not 
possible. Mary’s ‘strength would not 
take her far, if he knew where to go. 
Spring was three months away. 

He thought he heard a shout. A 
furry body, legless, some distance 
away, seemed to be rocking on the glit- 
tering snow scud. He made out a man, 
hidden to the hips by the driving snow. 
The man came angling down the wind, 
calling out, “Need some help?” 

David did not answer. The man was 
Shapeless in fur coat and cap, his face 
muffied. His eyes were bright blue. 
David recognized Mr. Peters. 

They shook hands, and David asked, 
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“Where'd you drop from?” 

“Living three miles south. Thought 
maybe I’d find you. So you weathered 
it.” 

“Come through in fine shape.” It was 
difficult to talk in the wind. 

“Your team drifted in, three nights 
back. I got ’em stabled.” 

‘Much obliged.” 

“Better come to my place. Your 
shanty’s nine miles northwest.” 

David tried to take this in. “Where’s 
the railroad camp?” 

“You passed it, eleven miles back.” 


Reprinted from Free Land, by Rose 
Wilder Lane, by special permission of 
Longmans Green & Company, pub- 
lishers. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
The photograph of a toboggan scene 
on the cover of the January 7th issue 
was used by courtesy of Hiram Col- 
lege, Hiram, Ohio, and shows two Hi- 
ram students enjoying winter sports. 


Participle Trouble 


He showed every promise at school, 
except that he always muddled his 
past participles. 

After saying “I have wrote,” the 
master explained to him how wrong it 
was, and told him to write “I have writ- 
ten” 100 times. 

The lines were left on the master’s 
desk with the note: “I have wrote ‘I 
have written’ 100 times, as you told me, 
and now I have went home.” 








CLOSING DATE 
MARCH 20th 


Loosen up your creative abilities and your drawing pen- 
cil. It’s fun te work out either of these projects: 

1. Design for a Soap Box Derby Automobile. 

2. Outdoor Fireplace and Picnic Area. 


Don’t lose a single day! Speak to your instructor 
immediately and write for MECHANICAL DRAWING 
AWARDS FOLDER “A” TO ADDRESS BELOW. 








PRIZES! 


Two sets of prizes for two separate projects .. - 


Ist PRIZE $25 2nd PRIZE $15 


Bronze plaque to school for best group of drawings 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS—Folder “A” also tells 
how seniors can win Carnegie Tech. Scholarship. 


3rd PRIZE $10 
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School Bureau, Dept. 115-J2-2; Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. ; Jersey City, N. J. 


Please send folder “A” explaining how I may enter the Eldorado Scholastic 


awards. 
Name ... 
Address .....0++++> 


y School is: ......... sate 


State ... 




















Left to right: U. S. 


1932 Winter Olympic 
Games; France, Chamonix International Ski 


Meet; Finland, 1938 Lahti ski championships. 





Winter Sports on Stamps 


By Frank L. Wilson 


ITH the advent of the cold 
winter months snow and 
ice sports are becoming 


more and more popular as a recre- 
ational pastime. Ski parties have 
become a week-end institution for 
enjoyment of this exhilarating sport. 
So important has the interest be- 
come in winter sports that the In- 
ternational Olym- 


similar set of stamps and has pic- 

tured skiing on one of the values. 
Lebanon, strangely enough for a 
warm desert country of the Near 
East, issued a Tourist propaganda 
series of stamps in 1936 and pictured 
a skiing scene on four values but all 
of the same design. It evidently has 
mountains. France shows a ski jump- 
er in mid-air on a 





pics have included 
them in their trials, 
and these sports are 
pictured on postage 
stamps. 

In 1932 on the oc- 
casion of the third 
Winter Olympic 
Games held at Lake 
Placid, N. Y.,-the 
United States issued 
a special two - cent 
stamp picturing a 
ski jumper. The 
fourthWinter 
Olympic Games were held in Ba- 
varia, February 6-16, 1936, and in 
1935 Germany issued three stamps 
to commemorate the event. On these 
were pictured scenes representing 
skating, bobsledding and skiing. 

The first stamps to picture winter 
sports were issued in 1925 by Hun- 
gary and were part of a set issued to 
raise funds to aid athletic associa- 
tions in Hungary. Austria was the 
next country to picture winter sports 
with a special set of four stamps in 
1933 in connection with the Interna- 
tional Federation of Ski meet at 
Innsbruck in February of that year. 

The stamps portray climbing along 
the ski trail, ski gliding, walking and 
jumping. In 1936 Austria again is- 
sued a set of four stamps in connec- 
tion with the Ski Congress. These 
sets were sold at twice face value, the 
surtax being used to help defray the 
expenses of the ski meets. 

Soviet Russia pictures winter 
sports on two values of a special set 
of stamps issued in 1935 commemo- 
rating the International games meet 
at Moscow. Recently Russia issued a 





Russia commemorates the 1935 
International Games at Moscow. 





special stamp issued 
in 1937 in connec- 
tion with the Inter- 
» national Ski Meet at 
= Chamonix, Mont 
* Blanc. Roumania 
* shows a ski racer 
turning among the 
snow covered trees 
that skirt his path 
down the mountain 
side. 

Finland, in com- 
memoration of the 
ski championships 
held at Lahti in 1938, issued a set of 
three stamps picturing ski walking, 
jumping and gliding which sold at a 
premium over face, the surtax being 
used to help defray expenses of the 
meet. 

The total number of these winter 
sports stamps is rather small but the 
collection is growing and in time 
will become an important adjunct to 
any collection. 
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NAJEX—1939 

The National Junior Stamp Exhibi- 
tion (NAJEX—1939) will be held dur- 
ing May in New York City at the rooms 
of Avocations Club, 2 West 46th Street. 
Prize winning exhibits of Junior Stamp 
Clubs will be exhibited from all ovér 
the United States. Many fine prizes 
will be awarded to the individual ex- 
hibitors through their clubs. No fee of 
any kind will be charged and all school 
and other stamp clubs are invited to 
enter their exhibits. Full instructions 
and rules for holding local stamp club 
exhibits as well as the requirements of 
the NAJEX will be sent without obli- 
gation to all sponsors or directors of 
the clubs addressing Scholastic Stamp 
Department, 250 East 43rd St., N. Y. C. 





Left to right: Lebanon ski scene, Cormien bob- 
sledding. Below: Austrian mountain climbing. 
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STAMPS 


“SENSATIONAL SIX” COMBINATION! 


PEF F2 Cw CAT. VALUE FOR Sc! Six big items! (1) Big, packet 
kuo, Ecuador (American We lait coiges). Costa Rica trianets 














Scarce Set 2 Siberia, Oc. (6) iustrated lists. All 
tor only Sc to approval applicants! e to-day! 
MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 9, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 








U. S. $1, $2, $4 and $5 STAMPS 

included in our packet of 25 DIFFERENT UNITED 

STATES STAMPS given to new approval applicants 

gonmeng Se | 3c pestene. Perforation Gauge and Millimeter 
so i 

BRewNte ST) STAMP “snor, Dept. . FLINT, MICK 








PAPUA = PERAK — NIVE and scarce African Airmail in Big 

acket of all diff. ‘‘Hard-to-get’’ stamps from Selangor, 
anganyika, Mauritius, Kenya, South Sea Islands, Africa, 
So. America, -y many more countries. Mostly British cele- 
nies, for only 5e (No German, Austria, etc.) but you must 
ask for our approvals. {Kenwood Stamp Co., 526-R No. 
Kenwood, Glendale, Calif 


FREE STAMP CATALOGUE — Latest Issue 


—Giant fifty-page Quarterly, listing Albums, Supplies. 

Cc Newt il United States. New Issues, 
Foreigns, and Pictorials. Fully Illustrated! EMPIRE 
STAMP CO., Dept. SB., Toronto. Canada. 














WoRLOS SMALLEST AIRMAIL 


FREE STAMP MAGAZINE! 
$2.00 U. S., Airmails, Bird, Train, Indian, Air- 
plane, Commemoratives, Special Issues, searce 
tries. — with approvals. 






stamps from 25 coun 
CAPITAL STAMP C 
Dept. $, 413 W. Roosevelt Bivd., Little Rock, Ark. 





FREE! 114 Two Coronation Sets. Send Sec postage. 
se Interesting approval selection included. 


ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Michigan 





1 All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App 
postage. Zephyr, 5124 George, Chicago, iitinois. 





Earn cash, stamps. Sell my approvals—nickel 
packets. M. S. Ellis, 2841 W. 37th St., Bkiyn, N. Y. 








Frequent our advertisers offer 
“Approvals.” If you order stamps on 
approval you will receive sheets of 
stamps with the price of each stamp 
written below it. When you receive 
these sheets, detach the stamps you 
wish to purchase and send the money 
for them to the dealer promptly. At 
the same time return to the dealer 
the stamps which you do not want. 
The dealers are cooperating with you 
readers by entrusting these approv- 
als to Ay Be sure you return them 
in g condition. Please notify the 
Scholastic Stamp Department if any 
dealer sends you approval sheets 
without having men tioned in his ad- 
vertisement that he would send 
approvals. 
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That’s That 
A bookseller sent a bill to a certain 
customer for a book. The customer re- 
plied: 
“T did not order the book. 
“If I did, you didn’t send it. 
“If you sent it, I did not receive it. 
“Tf I did, I paid for it. 
“If I didn’t, I won't.” 
—Kablegram. 
a” 


Postscript Explanation 

A tradesman was taken suddenly ill 
and died. The next day his bookkeeper 
found a letter the tradesman had writ- 
ten but not sealed. The bookkeeper 
sealed and sent the letter, after having 
added the following postscript: “After 
writing the above I suddenly passed 


. 
Safer Way 

The doctor was sitting reading the 
newspaper when his wife entered the 
room. 

“George,” she said, “what do you 
think? Mother wants to be cremated.” 

“Right,” said the doctor, briskly, 
throwing his paper on one side and 
springing to his feet, “where is she? 
Tell her to put her things on.” 


Visitor: “What nice buttons you are 
sewing on your little boy’s suit! My 
husband once had some like that on 
his suit.” 

Pastor’s Wife: “Yes, I get all my 
buttons from the collection plate.” 


e 
Student Boner 
Teacher: “What did the Federal 
government do with Negroes who fled 
to the North during the Civil War?” 


Ruth Shull 
Lincoln High School 
Gahanna, Ohio 











Student Poll Results 
(Concluded from page 31) 


large cities of over 100,000 population 
or in towns of less than 10,000. Three 
percent more of the boys from small 
towns say they object to dating girls 
who drink. 

A reputation for “petting,” say more 
than 62% of the boys, makes a girl 
less popular. And ‘tere, again, boys’ 
Opinions seem to be pretty much the 
same, whether they live in large cities 
or in small towns, with the boys from 
small towns registering only a 4% 
larger vote in the “less popular” col- 
umn than the returns from large cities 
show. And on the subject of a good 
night kiss—not necessarily under the 
category of petting—a 58% majority 
of the girls say the boys don’t expect it. 


FEBRUARY 11. 1939 








AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges listed on this page invite YOU to knew more about 


life and study in their sehools. 


Choose a college that wiil most 


suitably fit your personality and at the same time best serve 
your career. The presidents of these colleges will welcome cor- 
respoendence with you. Catalogues will be sent upon request. 
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BETHANY COLLEGE, Bethany, W. Va. Co- 
ed. Forty miles from Pittsburgh. Picturesque 
campus with 1000 acres beautiful wooded 
hills adjoining. Nationally recognized per- 
sonnel] and guidance program. Liberal Arts 
courses. Excellent laboratories. Training for 
Business Administration, Government and 
Public Service, Industrial and Research 
Chemistry, Personnel Work, Christian Min- 
istry, Recreational Leadership, Music, Teach- 
ing, Secretarial Work.—Charles C. Barlow, 
Director of High School Relations. 


BRADLEY COLLEGE, Peoria, Illinois, Co-edu- 
cational. Established 1897. Cosmopolitan stu- 
dent body—40 states and 4 foreign countries. 
New dormitories. Besides liberal arts courses, 
departments in Art, Music, Home Economics, 
Business Administration, Public Administra- 
tion, Engineering, Nursing, Secretarial, Pre- 
legal, Pre-medical, Journalism, Dramatics, In- 
dustrial Arts. Intercollegiate and intramural 
athletics, band, orchestra, chorus, A Capella 
Choir. Attractive campus. Co-operative plan if 
desired. Write for catalogue and _ illustrated 
bulletin. Dr. Frederic R. Hamilton, Pres. 
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CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn., Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 800-acre campus 
overlooks Cannon River and picturesque 
valley of George Huntington Lyman Me- 
morial Lakes. Full athletic facilities: Laird 
Athletic Field for Men and Bell Athletic 
Field for Women. Outstanding library of 
about 118,000 volumes. Complete dramatic 
workshop and Little Theatre, student pub- 
lications, extensive music program. Cost of 
tuition, board, room and fees: $800. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY at Fordham. New York 
City. Founded in 1841 and conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, 
President, the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 8.J. Undergraduate 
courses leading to degrees in all the liberal arts and 
sciences are offered by Fordham College for resident and 
non-resident students from accredited high apd preparatory 
schools. Other branches include the Graduate School, the 
School of Law, the School of Pharmacy, the School of 
Education, the School of Social Service and the School of 
Business. Complete and nationally known sports activities. 
Emphasis on extra-curricular work, such as dramatics. 
debating. magazine work, R.O.T.C. and glee clubs. One 
of the largest Catholic universities in the world. 
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TUSCULUM COLLEGE at Greeneville, Tennessee, 
Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President, Es- 
tablished 1794. Co-ed. Courses offered in 
Liberal Arts, including piano, organ, voice 
and home economics. Tusculum’s Plan of 
Self Study and Development provides indi- 
vidualized education. Athletics for all. Dra- 
matics, glee clubs, orchestra, radio, polity, 
pre-medical and other clubs. Limited enroll- 
ment. Attractive campus of 125 acres, 12 
miles from Great Smoky Mountains. 
i 


ao 


STUDY NURSING ON THE COLLEGIATE 
LEVEL. Mercy Hospital School of Nursing, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. St. Xavier College for Women, a 
member of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges, offers superior students a four-year pro- 
gram in Liberal Arts and Nursing. Freshman 
English and the basic sciences in your first year, 
and clinical experience beginning in the Sopho- 
more Year are integrated with courses in philos- 
ophy, psychology, and sociology throughout the 
four years. You are graduate nurses holding the 
B.S. degree when you finish. Write to the Dean 
of Students, Box 23, 4900 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago 
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College of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of Boston University 


4 yr. degree course includes sports instruction at Peter- 
borough, N. AH. camp. In university city. 58th yr. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge. Mass 
















Free Catalogue of Schoo 
and Club Pins and Rings. 
Pin No. C 16 Silver Plated 
$2.00 per doz. Gold Plated 
— $3.00 per doz. Sterling Sil- 
ver $3.60 per doz. Ring No. R 520 Sterling 
Silver $13.80 per doz. Artistic Medal & Badge 
Co., 112A Fulten Street. New York. N. Y 





















Drunk (to splendidly uniformed by- 
stander): “Shay, call me a cab, will 
ya?” 

Splendidly Uniformed Bystander: 
“My good man, I am not the doorman; 
I am a naval officer.” 

Drunk: “Aw right, then call me a 
boat, I gotta get home.” 


En Guarde! 

Customer (having a rough shave): 
“I say, barber, have you another ra- 
zor?” 

Barber: “Yes; why?” 

Customer: “I want to defend my- 
self.” 

—Owl. 


ART SCHOOL 


1 to 4 year courses.. Practical vocational training 
in Fine and Commercial art by artists of national 
reputation. Individual instruction. Public address 
system for cultural training. Write for free book. 
“Your Art Career.’’ Address Dept. 57. Meinzinger 
Art School. 4847 Woodward. Detroit. Mich. 


MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL 
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T BY 
WOODSTOCK Buioer 


Winner...Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. © 45 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 




















Be Particular about ERASERS too- 


(Zz) Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
yp 930 ENSEMBLE one ofthe 88 STYLES 























300 CLASS 4 CLUB PINS SHOWN IN 
BASTIANS FREE 1939 CATALAG! 
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BIGGEST oa prices, tr poe : 
‘eombination Bastian out in years 
re Bastian Pins and Rings anywhere. 


Write for this new catalog today! 
BASTIAN BROS. Dept. Si Rochester, N.Y. 
































































cA Message to a Bad Boy 


Tue BAD BOY is you—the little rebellious good-for-nothing 
inside you who hates shoes ... hates school... tells white lies 
once in a while... deserves a good licking every so often. 


He’s the bad boy that Mark Twain wrote about. Remem- 
ber? Huckleberry Finn—the freckle-faced, rip-roaring kid 
who took the craziest ride you ever heard of down the 
Mississippi ona raft with black Jim and two of the worst ras- 
cals in fiction, the Duke of Bilgewater and the Lost Dauphin. 


Mickey Rooney plays Huck Finn as if he were born to be 
Huck Finn. He splits open a catfish the same way, he knows 
how to fool all the kids in town the same way and runs into 
the same hair-raising adventures that Huck did in the book. 


Huckleberry Finn is one picture you won't want to miss, 
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lor) NOW IN PRODUCTION AT THE METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIOS” 





